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Unsurpassed religious gifts from $2.00 to $300.00 








““Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.”’ 


*“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping very 
well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d become. 
Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 
*“Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% caf- 
fein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ eae e 
‘‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum oom 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much . Iwsrawr ) } 
better, and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only PosTUM 
regret is that I didn’t change to Postum sooner!”’ + No Carr 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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What’s Holding Up Fluoridation? Changing Times 62 
It could save the teeth of our children and their children 
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When the major emphasis was on the Nativity 

Vishinsky and I “I Walked With Heroes” 74 
Carlos Romulo recalls his most formidable UN foe 

The Wolf That Waged War _. “The Nerve of Some Animals” 81 
The 13-year chase of Old Dakota Three Toes 

.Ambassador Mercer Cook Ollie Stewart 87 
He has been a one-man peace corps for years 

Hospitable Hospital for Kids Donald J. Giese 92 
A warm welcome beforehand quiets fears and speeds recovery 

‘Your Turn to Serve Mass, Jim’ James E. Mrazek 96 
Father Riley gave me no chance to tell him I was ineligible 

Mona Lisa’s Smile New York Times Magazine 100 
Is it an enigma—or is it asthma? 

The Old and the Lonely Associated Press 104 


The city can be a sad world if you aren’t one of the young 
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Memory Unlimited 


JUMPED into the first rail- 

way compartment which 

seemed empty: my eyes fell 
on a book left on the seat oppo- 
site by a previous passenger. 

I took it up absent-mindedly 
and ran through the first lines. 
Five minutes later I was reading 
it as eagerly as a clue to a hidden 
treasure. I learned that every- 
one’s memory is capable of fan- 
tastic feats; that an ordinary per- 
son if he has taught himself to 
control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can 
memorize accurately long and 


complicated lists of facts after 
reading them over only once or 
twice. I thought I would test the 


truth of the statement. 

I took a timetable out of my 
suitcase and began reading quiet- 
ly in the manner prescribed, the 
names of about one hundred rail- 
way stations. I observed that, 
after reading them over a few 
times, I could recite the whole 
list off with hardly a mistake. 
With a little more practice I 
found I had committed them so 
completely to memory that I 
could remember them in the re- 
verse order and even pick out 
one station from the list and say 
which number it was, and what 
were the names of the towns be- 
fore and after it. 

I was astonished at the mem- 
ory I had acquired, and spent the 


rest of my journey on more and 


more difficult experiments in 
memory, and reflecting how this 
new control I was achieving over 
my mind would materially help 
me to a greater success in life. 
After this, I worked hard at this 
wonderful memory system, and 
within a week I found I could 
recall passages from books and 
quote them with ease; names, 
addresses, and business appoint- 
ments were remembered immedi- 
ately; and in four months I had 
succeeded in learning Spanish. 

If I have obtained from life a 
measure of wealth and happiness, 
it is to that book I owe it, for it 
revealed to me the workings of 
my brain. 

Three years ago, I had the 
good fortune to meet its author, 
D. R. Borg, and I promised him 
to propagate his method, and to- 
day I am glad of this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to 
him. 

I can only suppose that others 
wish to acquire what is, after all, 
the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 

Borg’s address is: D. R. Borg, 
c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 High- 
field Road (Rathgar), Dublin, 
6, Ireland. Apply to him for his 
little book, The Eternal Laws of 
Success. (Postage 5c for a post- 
card to Ireland by surface mail). 
It is free to all who wish to de- 
velop their memory. 


F. Roberts. 
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California Ruby Port 


Year after year, the highest awards go 


to the wines of The Christian Brothers 


From 1955 to 1961, the wines of The Christian Brothers 
have won more awards than those of any other winery 


at the official California wine judgings.* 


in awards hold a meaning 
for you. They prove you will 
be rewarded with consistently 
superb quality in The Christian 
Brothers Wines in bottle after bot- 
tle, year after year. And you do 
not have to be an expert to appre- 


ciate these magnificent wines. 
There are easier ways of making 
wine. The Brothers chose their 
way long ago. They labor in an 
ancient tradition of excellence, 
and see no reason at all to change. 
*Sacramento State Fair and Los Angeles County Fair. 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling 
wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





By Kay Sullivan 


New Holiday 
Films Have 


Family Appeal 


Annette, Tommy Sands, and Toyland babes. 


Long experience has taught Holly- 
wood to release films with a strong 
family appeal at the holiday season. 
This year’s offerings are exception- 
ally attractive. Among them are the 
foliowing: 

Babes in Toyland. A _ dazzling, 
storybook musical based on the orig- 
inal operetta of the same name. The 
cast includes teen-age favorites An- 
nette and Tommy Sands; Ray Bolger 
as a villainous miser; Ed Wynn as the 
Toymaker. The film is one of Walt 
Disney’s most imaginative treats, 
and the Victor Herbert music has 
lost none of its charm. (Buena Vista.) 


Lad: a Dog. 41 years ago, Albert 
Payson Terhune wrote this famous 
story about a Sunnybank collie who 
restored a crippled girl to health. Last 
year his widow finally consented to 
permit the story to be filmed. The 
competent cast which acts out the 
patent story line with sincerity in- 
cludes Peter Breck, Peggy McCay, 
Alice Pearce and TV’s young Angela 
Cartwright. Lad in real life is a self- 
assured collie named Lord Byron. 
(Vanguard production for Warner 
Bros.) 

Judgment at Nuremberg. Pro- 
ducer-director Stanley Kramer took 
his brilliant cast on location to Ger- 
many to film this gripping account 
of a war criminal’s trial. Spencer 
Tracy plays the judge; Richard Wid- 
mark, the American prosecutor; Max- 
imilian Schell, defense attorney. 

Marlene Dietrich, Montgomery 
Clift, and Judy Garland handle im- 
portant roles with great perception. 


(Released by United Artists.) 





Spencer Tracy judges wartime crimes. 


Flower Drum Song. A best seller 
and a Broadway hit, this delightful 
story of Americanized young people 
trying to escape their elders’ old 
world ideas about marriage now has 
has been turned into a lavish movie 
musical. 

Nancy Kwan, James Shigeta, Mi- 
yoshi Umeki, and Juanita Hall are 
superb. (Universal-International.) 


Bride Miyoshi sings of miracles. 





Great to give! 
Grand to get! 


BABY BEN. Adjustable loud soft- 
bell. Plain dial, $7.98.* Luminous 
dial. $8.98* pe 


ot} 
VARIETY. Electric wall clock. 
Mounts flush. 9” square. Black 
with gold color trim. $9.98* 


rices subject to tax 
See girs, % 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
TIME CORP., LA SALLE, ILL. 


<2 MADEMOISELLE CAMPUS 
“ae tiaee WATCH only $695* 





Television 


Last year, TV critics hailed as a 
television milestone a unique program 
called The Coming of Christ. It rever- 
ently blended some 200 works of art 
in such a manner that the viewer 
thought he was seeing a filmed voy- 
age into the past and into the life and 
times of the Son of God. Broadcast 
on NBC-Tv and sponsored by the 
United Steel Corp., the program was 
praised as a Christmas classic. 

This year, NBc-Tv and U. S. Steel 
will repeat the presentation on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 20. The program, a 
Project 20 production, features mas- 
terpieces of art by Bellini, Titian, 
Michelangelo, Caravaggio, El Greco, 
Raphael, Velasquez, and many others. 
It was photographed by the Project 
20 unit during months of travel 
and of research in museums, libra- 


ries, churches and private collections. 


“The Nativity” by Gerard Davis. 


Alexander Scourby does the narra- 
tion, which was written by Richard 
Hanser. and draws heavily on the 
words of the Bible. The special musi- 
cal score was composed and con- 
ducted by Robert Russell Bennett. 

Fred Waring and his Pennsylvani- 
ans will be stars of a special Christmas 
Eve color broadcast on NBC-Tv’s Du- 
pont Show of the Week on Sunday, 
Dec. 24. Glee club, orchestra, vocal 
groups, and soloists will present a 
program of their all-time hits. 

Another repeat program will be 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s famous Christmas op- 
era, on NBC-TV, Sunday, Dec. 24— 
the 12th presentation of the now 
classis work. Amahi tells the story of 
a crippled boy and his mother, who 
are visited by the Three Kings. 

On ase The Enchanted Nutcracker, 
a one-hour fantasy based on the Nut- 
cracker Suite by Tchaikowsky, with a 
modern adaptation by Sam and Bella 
Spewack, will be a Christmas offering, 
Saturday, Dec. 23. Starring are the 
Broadway luminaries Carol Lawrence 
(West Side Story), Robert Goulet 
(Camelot), and Pierre Olaf (Carni- 
val). Young Linda Canby plays an 
unhappy youngster whose parents 
cannot be with her at Christmas time. 
Broadway dancing star Carol Haney 
is doing the choreography. 

The Wizard of Oz, the two-hour 
motion picture classic starring Judy 
Garland, Ray Bolger, Bert Lahr, and 
Frank Morgan, will be presented again 
this year for Christmas viewing on 
cBs-Tv Sunday, Dec. 10. Also on cBs- 
tv Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic will do a Christ- 
mas concert on Thursday, Dec. 14. 











THE TREASURED LIFETIME GIFT 


» PRAYER 
Cardinal Spellman's BOOK 


No gift will be more appreciated than this 
magnificent prayer book and missal by Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding churchman. It has sixty-eight 
prayers by the Saints and holy lovers of God, 
Ordinary of the Mass, favorite Novenas and 
special prayers for every spiritual need. 


5 Fine Bindings at $3.50 - $4.75 - $6.50 - $10 - $12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather $15 


BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


Imported figures, exquisitely colored. 
12 figures, 234" high, with special stable $3.50 
12 figures, 4” high, with special stable __$4.95 
20 figures, 4” high, without stable 
with stable 
20 figures, 5” high, without stable 
with stable 
20 figures, 6” high, without stable 
with stable 
20 figures, 8” high, without stable 
with stable 


Shipped Express Collect 


OUTDOOR CANDLES — Weatherproof construction, full 48 


inches high. Molded plastic base, flame tip lamp, cord and plug. Per 


$5.95 





Pair, express collect 


Outdoor Lantern Post, with Season’s Greetings, 50 inches high. Per Pair, 


express collect 


$16.95 





Illuminated Plastic Angel, completely 
waterproofed, for indoors or outdoors. 
Height 31 inches. Express collect $5.95 


MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully detailed in metal, bronze 
finish. Music box plays ‘“‘Adeste 
Fidelis.” Height 5Y2”; width 62”. 
Postpaid $8.50 





BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS Postpaid 95c 
NEW 1962 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR —.Postpaid 50c 


Write for new, illustrated Christmas Catalog 


THE EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., INC. 


DEPT. CD-12 9 19 PARK PLACE Ss NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





‘A Memoir of Mary Ann’ 


and 


‘Walkabout’ 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


‘HAT DO we expect of chil- 
dren? Truth saying. Frank- 

ness. 
With thoughts such as these we 
bring you two books about chil- 
dren. They are beautiful, touch- 


ing, and utterly charming. 

The first is A Memoir of Mary 
Ann. It is a true story of Mary 
Ann Long, who lived to be almost 
12 years old. 

When Mary Ann was three she 
developed a malignant tumor un- 
der one of her eyes. Her parents 
did everything they could for her: 
operations, X-ray treatments, and 
theraphy. At last they were at 
the end of their resources and 
strength. So Mary Ann was sent 
to the Pe rpetual Help Free Can- 
cer home in Atlanta, Ga., which 
is run by the heenek of Dassini- 
can Sisters founded by Rose Haw- 
thorne. 

Mary Ann was then given 
six months to live. She was with 
the Sisters for nine years. 


Mary Ann proved herself a com- 
plete joy to the Sisters and other 
patients. She wasn’t a Catholic 
when she arrived, but was drawn 
swiftly into the warm orbit of the 
Sisters’ love and faith. 

As the nuns tell her story with 
an artless art which is beyond 
praise, Mary Ann emerges as a 
lively, mischievous child. Beneath 
her childish concerns, such as her 
love of dressing up and for her 
puppy Scrappy, was a mysterious 
maturity and rightness of vision 
far beyond her years. 

The lovely illumination found 
in the life of littke Mary Ann is 
strengthened in the second book 
of our dual selection, Walkabout. 
The outline of the simple story is 
easily told. Two children, Mary 
and her younger brother Peter, 
are the sole survivors of an air- 
plane crash at the edge of the 
great Australian desert wilder- 
ness. They seem destined to die 

(Continued on page 12) 





a gift 
of 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 

you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 

1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons. 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Square, N, Y. Dept. X,) 











(Continued from page 10) 

of hunger and thirst until they 
meet a young native of about 13 
who is on the “walkabout,” a six 
or seven month’s journey during 
which he is obliged to prove his 
ability to subsist on his own, with- 
out the help of arms or tools of 
any kind. 

The dark boy soon realizes that 
Mary and Peter cannot survive 
without help. He shows them 
how to find and prepare food. 
Woven into the adventure fabric 
of the book are unusual animals 
and the exotic sights and sounds 
of the Australian bush, all con- 
trived with a fresh brilliance that 
is reminiscent of Robinson Crusoe. 

Peter is drawn into an admiring 
friendship with their companion, 
but Mary resents and misinter- 
prets his words and actions. The 
thrilling climax comes with the 
colored boy’s realization that he 
is going to save the children at 
the cost of his own life. 

Mary Ann and Walkabout tell 
us much about the oneness of all 


human kind. They also carry love - 


like a great torch beyond all the 
barriers of race and creed. The 
Mary Ann book, 144 pages, is 
published by Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, Inc., New York City, at 
$3.50; Walkabout, 126 pages, by 
Doubleday & Co., at $2.50—but 
price to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members for both books is 
$2.95. To join, write: Catholic 
Digest Book Club, CD121, 100 
6th Ave., New York City 13. 





BELLS 


By Romano Guardini 


Condensed from “Sacred Signs’”* 


PACE ENCLOSED within the 

walls of a church reminds 
\’ us of God. It has been 
made over to Him as his own 
possession and is filled with his 
presence. Walled round, vaulted 
over, shut off from the world, it 
is turned inward toward the God 
who hides Himself in mystery. 

But what of space unenclosed, 
that vast expanse that stretches 
over the earth on all sides? Has 
it no connection with things holy? 

It has, indeed, and the symbol 
of this connection is the steeple 
with its bells. High and quick, or 
full-toned and measured, or roar- 
ing deep and slow, they pour out 
a flood of sound that fills the air 
with news of the Kingdom. 

News from afar, news of the 
infinitely limitless God, news of 
man’s bottomless desire, and of 
its inexhaustible fulfillment. 

The bells are a summons to 
those men whose hearts are open 
to far-off things. They stir in us 
the feeling of distance and make 
us feel the pull of height, and 
we stretch our wings and try to 
respond to infinitude. 

The bells remind us that only 
in God can we find our peace. 


* © 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden 

Station, St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 

permission. Illustrated by William Cladek. 
$2.75 (cloth) ; $1.75 (paper). 106 pp. 





Beads Contain Water 


FROM THE 


iraculous Fountain 
Lourdeg| 22 





BERNADETTE SAW THE VISION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


magine—actually holding 
in your hand, touching 
with your fingers, beads con- 
taining Water from the 
Miraculous Fountain at 
Lourdes—the exact place 
where Bernadette saw the 
Vision of Holy Mary! The 
2nd, 3rd and 4th (Hail 
Mary) beads of this mag- 
nificent rosary contain the 
Water. THE LOURDES 
WATER ROSARY IS THE 
ONLY ROSARY IN THE 
WORLD THAT CON- 
TAINS THE WATER IN 
THE BEADS! You SEE the 
Water permanently sealed 
in! You will feel so much 
closer to Our Blessed Mother 
when you say this Rosary 
with Water from the Spring 
She created! 
WHAT KIND OF HELP 
DO YOU NEED? 
Now you can say this 
special Rosary to help you 
gain special favors, graces 
and blessings. You know the 
story of the little girl who 
saw the Vision of the Lady! 
One day, as Bernadette was 
out searching for firewood 
for her poor family, a Vision 
of a Lovely Lady appeared 
to the child. She ordered 
Bernadette to dig in the 
ground ... and when the 
girl did, a cool, fresh Spring 
bubbled up, You know what 
happened .. . it is one of 
history’s greatest miracles, 
From the start of the Mire 
acle, sick people who have 
touched the Water grew 
well; countless diseases were 
cured; the dreaded Cancer 
pe been healed; the blind 


PARTICIPATE IN THE 


‘LOURDES MIRACLE! 
“Build a great church 


Inspiration Guild, Dept. 255, 125 E. 46 St., N. Y. 17 the 








here,”’ said the Lady. This 
was done and soon the 
Lourdes Shrine was a Glory 
for all to see! The Miracu- 
lous Spring flows on and is 
visited by millions of pil- 
gtims from every corner of 
the globe. They come and 
are cured. Now YOU should 
become a part of the Mir- 
acle! How to do it? 


RECEIVE A LOURDES 


WATER ROSARY! 

There has never been a 
rosary like this! The Water- 
filled beads are transparent 
so that you not only FEEL 
the beads but actually SEE 
the Water sealed inside. The 
Rosary is the same hundreds 
of thousands love—includ- 
ing many Priests and Nuns. 
It has been sold in over 30 
countries at $4.98 to as 
much as $7.98, 

The Rosary is beautifully 
crafted with flame-polished 
simulated beads and has a 
brilliant cross and chain. It 
is exquisitely packed in plas- 
tic jewel gift box on royal 
blue velvet. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Pay only $2.98 each 
(plus C.O.D, charges) 
on arrival—or send 
$2.98 each now and 
we will pay postage. 
You receive FREE the 
Perpetual Lourdes 
Water Ampule, made 
of blown glass and 
filled with the precious I 
Water. You can carry 
it in purse or pocket; 
keep it near you at all 
times. Also FREE— 
six-page 
Miracle At j 
Return rosaries for full 
refund in 10 days if 


not delighted! 


i 


I am enclosing cash, 


check or vas pee tpaid. 
Send rosaries 


F name. e 


has cureg 
thousands 


INSPIRATION GUILD, INC., Dept. 255 
125 East 46 St, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
WHOSE MEANING AND INSPIRATION 
WILL LAST 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


GUILD PRESS 


In every home, in every family, in.every Catholic heart these Guild 
books will find a warm welcome. Superbly illustrated, with clear, easy 
to understand type and language, they are written and edited to 
inform and delight young minds with the beauty and joy of the Catho- 
lic religion and its history. The Holy Bible and all the books listed 
below have been designed to stimulate the child to both read alone and 
to join with the family in treasured, meaningful readings and discus- 
sions. Guild Press offers a wonderful opportunity to give the young- 
sters you know and love these handsome, low cost gifts whose true 
value can only be measured in the years of personal and family 
pleasure they can inspire. If your bookseller does not have the selec- 
tions you wish, simply fi#l in the coupon below and your copies will be 
sent to you directly. Books ordered immediately will be received in 
ample time for Christmas. 





30690 THE HOLY BIBLE Retail s49s 


Adapted and illustrated for Young Catholic Readers. Impri+ 
matur: Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
Selected by Elsa Jane Werner and Charles Hartman; illus 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky and Alice and Martin Provensen, 
Superbly illustrated adaptation of the Bible for children, 
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The Gospel 
of the 
NATIVITY of MARY 


The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is not, of course, one of the books 
of the Bible. 

It dates from about the middle of the 2nd century and with other 
apocryphal books shows us how the early Christians craved more details 
of the life of Christ and his mother than they found in the rather stark 
true-Gospel narratives. 

We “know,” for instance, the names of the parents of the Virgin, Joachim 
and Anna, only from the false Gospels. So many of the things the apocryraha 
told have passed into Christian art and literature that their charm if not 
their authenticity is proven. 


From Edited by 
“Readings in Church History”* Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


HE BLESSED and glorious ever- Their life was guileless and 

virgin Mary, sprung from the right before the Lord, and irre- 
royal stock and family of David, proachable and pious before men. 
born in the city of Nazareth, was For they divided all their sub- 
brought up at Jerusalem in the _ stance into three parts. One part 
temple of the Lord. Her father they spent upon the temple and 
was named Joachim, and her the temple servants; another they 
mother Anna. Her father’s house distributed to strangers and the 
was from Galilee and the city of | poor; the third they reserved for 
Nazareth, but her mother’s family themselves and the necessities of 
from Bethlehem. their family. 


* ©1960 by the Newman Press, Westminster, Md., and reprinted with permission. 633 pp. 
$7.50. From ‘‘The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” translated by A. Cleveland Coxe (Buffalo: The 
Christian Literature Co., 1886). 
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Thus, dear to God, kind to men, 
for about 20 years they lived in 
their own house, a chaste married 
life, without having any children. 
Nevertheless, they vowed that 
should the Lord happen to give 
them offspring they would deliver 
it to the service of the Lord; on 
which account they also used to 
visit the temple of the Lord at 
each of the feasts during the year. 

2. And it came to pass that the 
festival of the dedication was at 
hand; wherefore Joachim also 
went up to Jerusalem with some 
men of his own tribe. Now at that 
time Issachar was high priest 
there. And when he saw Joachim 
with his offering among his other 
fellow citizens, he despised him, 


and spurned his gifts, asking why 
he, who had no offspring, presum- 


ed to stand among those who had; 
saying that his gifts could not by 
any means be acceptable to God, 
since He had deemed him un- 
worthy of offspring: for the 
Scripture said, Cursed is everyone 
who has not begot a male or fe- 
male in Israel. He said, therefore, 
that he ought first to be freed 
from this curse by the begetting 
of children; and then, and then 
only, that he should come into the 
presence of the Lord with his of- 
ferings. 

And Joachim, covered with 
shame from this reproach that 
was thrown into his teeth, retired 
to the shepherds, who were in 
their pastures with their flocks; 
nor would he return home, lest 
perchance he might be branded 
with the same reproach by those 
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of his own tribe, who were there 
at the time, and had heard this 
from the priest. 

3. Now, when he had been there 
for some time, on a certain day 
when he was alone, an angel of 
the Lord stood by him in a great 
light. And when he was disturb- 
ed at his appearance, the angel 
who had appeared to him restrain- 
ed his fear, saying: “Fear not, 
Joachim, nor be disturbed by my 
appearance; for I am the angel 
of the Lord, sent by Him to shes 
to tell thee that thy prayers have 
been heard, and that thy chari- 
table deeds have gone up into his 
presence. For He hath seen thy 
shame, and hath heard the re- 


proach of unfruitfulness which 


has been unjustly brought against 
thee. 

“For God is the avenger of sin, 
not of nature: and, therefore, 
when He shuts up the womb of 
any one, He does so that He may 
miraculously open it again; so 
that that which is born may be 
acknowledged to be not of lust, 
but of the gift of God. For was it 
not the case that the first mother 
of your nz 
ren up to her 80th year? And, 
nevertheless, in extreme old age 
she brought forth Isaac, to whom 
the promise was renewed of the 
blessing of all nations. 

“Rachel also, so favored of the 
Lord, and so beloved by holy 
Jacob, was long barren; and yet 
she brought forth Joseph, who was 
not only the lord of Egypt, but 


the deliverer of many nations who 
were ready to perish of hunger. 
Who among the judges was either 
stronger than Samson, or more 
holy than Samuel? And yet the 
mothers of both were barren. If, 
therefore, the reasonableness of 
my words does not persuade thee, 
believe in fact that conceptions 
very late in life, and births in the 
case of women that have been 
barren, are usually attended with 
something wonderful. 

“Accordingly thy wife Anna will 
bring forth a daughter to thee, 
and thou shalt call her name 
Mary: she shall be, as you have 
vowed, consecrated to the Lord 
from her infancy, and she shall be 
filled with the Holy Spirit, even 
from her mother’s womb. She 
shall neither eat nor drink any un- 
clean thing, nor shall she spend 
her life among the crowds of the 
people without, but in the temple 
of the Lord, that it may not be 
possible either to say, or so much 
as to suspect, any evil concern- 
ing her. 

“Therefore, when she has grown 
up, just as she herself shall be 
miraculously born of a_ barren 
woman, so in an incomparable 
manner she, a virgin, shall bring 
forth the Son of the Most High, 
who shall be called Jesus, and 
who, according to the meaning 
of his name, shal! be the Saviour 
of all nations. 

“And this shall be the sign to 
thee of those things which I an- 
nounce: when thou shalt come to 
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the Golden gate in Jerusalem, 
thou shalt there meet Anna thy 
wife, who, lately anxious from the 
delay of thy return, will then re- 
joice at the sight of thee.” Having 
thus spoken, the angel departed 
from him. 

4. Therefore he appeared to An- 
na his wife, saying: “Fear not, 
Anna, nor think that it is a phan- 
tom which thou seest. For I am 
that angel who has presented thy 
prayers and alms before God; and 
now I have been sent to thee to 
announce to thee that thou shalt 
bring forth a daughter, who shall 
be called Mary, and who shall be 
blessed above all women. 

“She, full of the favor of the 
Lord even from her birth, shall 
remain three years in her father’s 
house until she be weaned. There- 
after, being delivered to the serv- 
ice of the Lord, she shall not de- 
part from the temple until she 
reach the years of discretion. 
There, in fine, serving God day 
and night in fastings and prayers, 
she shall abstain from every un- 
clean thing; she shall never know 
man, but alone, without example, 
immaculate, uncorrupted, without 
intercourse with man, she, a vir- 
gin, shall bring forth a son; she, 
his handmaiden, shall bring forth 
the Lord—both in grace, and in 
name, and in work, the Saviour of 
the world. 

“Wherefore, arise, and go up to 
Jerusalem; and when thou shalt 
come to the gate which, because 
it is plated with gold, is called 


Golden, there, for a sign, thou 
shalt meet thy husband, for whose 
safety thou hast been anxious. And 
when these things shall have so 
happened, know what I announce 
shall be fulfilled without doubt.” 

5. Therefore, as the angel had 
commanded, both of them, setting 
out from the place where they 
were, went up to Jerusalem; and 
when they had come to the place 
pointed out by the angel’s proph- 
ecy, there they met each other. 
Then, rejoicing at seeing each 
other, and secure in the certainty 
of the promised offspring, they 
gave the thanks due to the Lord, 
who exalteth the humble. And so, 
having worshiped the Lord, they 
returned home, and awaited in 
certainty and in gladness the di- 
vine promise. 

Anna therefore conceived, and 
brought forth a daughter; and, 
according to the command of the 
angel, her parents called her name 
Mary. 

6. And when the circle of three 
years had rolled round, and the 
time of her weaning was fulfilled, 
they took the Virgin to the tem- 
ple of the Lord with offerings. 
Now there were round the temple, 
according to the 15 Psalms of De- 
grees, 15 steps going up; for, on 
account of the temple having been 
built on a mountain, the altar of 
burnt-offering, which stood out- 
side, could not be reached except 
by steps. 

On one of these, then, her par- 
ents placed the little girl, the 
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Blessed Virgin Mary. And when 
they were putting off the clothes 
which they had worn on the jour- 
ney, and were putting on, as was 
te others that were neater and 
cleaner, the Virgin of the Lord 
went up all the steps, one after 
the other, without the help of 
anyone leading her or lifting her, 
in such a manner that, in this re- 
spect at least, you would think 
that she had already attained full 
age. 

For already the Lord in the in- 
fancy of his Virgin did a great 
thing, and by the indication of 
this miracle foreshowed how great 
she was to be. Therefore, a sacri- 
fice having been offered according 
to the custom of the law, and 
their vow being perfected, they 
left the Virgin within the en- 
closures of the temple, there to 
be educated with the other vir- 
gins, and returned home. 

7. But the Virgin of the Lord 
advanced in age and in virtues; 
and though, in the words of the 
Psalmist, her father and mother 
had forsaken her, the Lord took 
her up. For daily was she visited 
by angels, daily did she enjoy a 
divine vision, which preserved her 
from all evil, and made_ her 
abound in all good. And so she 
reached her 14th year; and not 
only were the wicked unable to 
charge her with anything worthy 
of reproach, but all the good, who 
knew her life and conversation, 
judged her to be admirable. 

Then the high priest publicly 


announced that the virgins who 
were publicly settled in the tem- 
ple, and who had reached this 
time of life, should return home 
and get married, according to the 
custom of the nation and the ripe- 
ness of their years. The others 
readily obeyed this command; but 
Mary alone, the Virgin of the 
Lord, answered that she could not 
do this, saying both that her par- 
ents had devoted her to the serv- 
ice of the Lord, and that, more- 
over, she had made a vow of vir- 
ginity to the Lord, which she 
would never violate by intercourse 
with man. 

And the high priest, being plac- 
ed in great perplexity of mind, 
seeing that neither did he think 
that the vow should be broken 
contrary to the Scripture, which 
says, vow and pay, nor did he 
dare to introduce a custom un- 
known to the nation, gave order 
that at the festival, which was at 
hand, all the chief persons from 
Jerusalem and the neighborhood 
should be present, in order that 
from their advice he might know 
what was to be done in so doubt- 
ful a case. And when this took 
place, they resolved unanimously 
that the Lord should be consult- 
ed upon this matter. And when 
they all bowed themselves in 
prayer, the high priest went to 
consult God in the usual way. 

Nor had they long to wait: in 
the hearing of all a voice issued 
from the oracle and from the mer- 
cy-seat, that, according to the 
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prophecy of Isaias, a man should 
be sought out to whom the Virgin 
ought to be entrusted and espous- 
ed. For it is clear that Isaias 
says: A rod shall come forth from 
the root of Jesse, and a flower 
shall ascend from his root; and the 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel 
and strength, the spirit of wisdom 
and piety; and he shall be filled 
with the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord. 

According to this prophecy, 
therefore, he predicted that all of 
the house and family of David 
that were unmarried and fit for 
marriage should bring their rods 
to the altar; and that he whose 
rod after it was brought should 
produce a flower, and upon the 
end of whose rod the Spirit of 
the Lord should settle in the form 
of a dove, was the man to whom 
the Virgin ought to be entrusted 
and espoused. 

8. Now there was among the 
rest Joseph, of the house and fam- 
ily of David, a man of great age: 
and when all brought their rods, 
according to the order, he alone 
withheld his. Wherefore, when 
nothing in conformity with the 
divine voice appeared, the high 
priest thought it necessary to con- 
sult God a second time; and He 
answered, that of those who had 
been designated, he alone to whom 
the Virgin ought to be espoused 
had not brought his rod. Joseph, 


therefore, was found out. For 


when he had brought his rod, and 
the dove came from heaven and 
settled upon the top of it, it clear- 
ly appeared to all that he was the 
man to whom the Virgin should 
be espoused. 

Therefore, the usual ceremonies 
of betrothal having been gone 
through, he went back to the city 
of Bethlehem to put his house in 
order, and to procure things nec- 
essary for the marriage. But 
Mary, the Virgin of the Lord, 
with seven other virgins of her 
own age, whom she had received 
from the priest and who had been 
weaned at the same time, re- 
turned to the house of her parents 
in Galilee. 

g. And in those days, that is, at 
the time of her first coming into 
Galilee, the angel Gabriel was 
sent to her by God, to announce 
to her the conception of the Lord, 
and to explain to her the manner 
and order of the conception. Ac- 
cordingly, going in, he filled the 
chamber where she was with a 
great light; and most courteously 
saluting her, he said: “Hail, 
Mary! O Virgin highly favored by 
the Lord, Virgin full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
above all women, blessed above 
all men that have hitherto been 
born.” 

And the Virgin, who was al- 
ready well acquainted with an- 
gelic faces, and was not unused 
to the light from heaven, was 
neither terrified by the vision of 
the angel, nor astonished at the 
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greatness of the light, but only 
perplexed by his words; and she 
began to consider of what nature 
a salutation so unusual could be. 

And the angel, divinely inspir- 
ed, taking up this thought, says: 
“Fear not, Mary, as if anything 
contrary to thy chastity were hid 
under this salutation. For in 
choosing chastity, thou hast found 
favor with the Lord; and there- 
fore thou, a virgin, shalt conceive 
without sin, and shalt bring forth 
a Son. He shall be great, because 
He shall rule from sea to sea, and 
from the river even to the ends of 
the earth; and He shall be called 
the Son of the Most High, because 
He who is born on earth in humil- 
iation, reigns in heaven in exalta- 
tion; and the Lord God will give 
Him the throne of his father, 
David, and He shall reign in the 
house of Jacob for ever, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no 
end; forasmuch as He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, and his 
throne is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 

The Virgin did not doubt these 
words of the angel; but wishing 
to know the manner of it, she an- 
swered: “How can that come to 
pass? For while, according to my 
vow, I never know man, how can 
I bring forth without the addi- 
tion of man’s seed?” 

To this the angel says: “Think 
not, Mary, that thou shalt con- 
ceive in the manner of mankind: 
for without any intercourse with 
man, thou, a virgin, wilt conceive; 


thou, a virgin, wilt bring forth; 
thou, a virgin, wilt nurse: for 
the Holy Spirit will come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee, with- 
out any of the heats of lust; and 
therefore That which shall be born 
of thee shall alone be holy, be- 
cause It alone, being conceived 
and born without sin, shall be 
called the Son of God.” 

Then Mary stretched forth her 
hands, and raised her eyes to 
heaven, and said: “Behold the 
handmaiden of the Lord, for I am 
not worthy of the name of lady; 
let it be to me according to thy 
word.” 

It will be long, and perhaps to 
some even tedious, if we insert in 
this little work everything which 
we read of as having preceded 
or followed the Lord’s Nativity; 
wherefore, omitting those things 
which have been more fully writ- 
ten in the Gospel, let us come to 
those which are held to be less 
worthy of being narrated. 

10. Joseph therefore came from 
Judea into Galilee, intending to 
marry the Virgin who had been 
betrothed to him; for already 
three months had elapsed, and it 
was the beginning of the fourth 
since she had been betrothed to 
him. In the meantime, it was 
evident from her shape that she 
was pregnant, nor could she con- 
ceal this from Joseph. For in con- 
sequence of his being betrothed 
to her, coming to her more freely 
and speaking to her more famil- 
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larly, he found out that she was 
with child. 

He began then to be in great 
doubt and perplexity, because he 
did not know what was best for 
him to do. For, being a just man, 
he was not willing to expose her; 
nor, being a pious man, to injure 
her fair name by suspicion of 
fornication. He came to the con- 
clusion, therefore, to dissolve their 
contract privately, and to send 
her away secretly. 

And while he thought on these 
things, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in his sleep, 
saying: “Joseph, son of David, 
fear not; that is, do not have any 
suspicion of fornication in the 
Virgin, or think any evil of her; 
and fear not to take her as thy 
wife: for that which is begotten 
in her, and which now vexes thy 
soul, is not the work of man, but 


of the Holy Spirit. For she alone 


of all virgins shall bring forth the 
Son of God, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, that is, Saviour; 
for He shall save his people from 
their sins.” 

Therefore, Joseph, according to 
the command of the angel, took 
the Virgin as his wife; neverthe- 
less, he knew her not, but took 
care of her. 

And now the ninth month from 
her conception was at hand, when 
Joseph, taking with him his wife 
along with what things he need- 
ed, went to Bethlehem, the city 
from which he came. 

And it came to pass, while they 
were there, that her days were 
fulfilled that she should bring 
forth her first-born son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the holy evangel- 
ists have shown, who with the 
Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit lives and reigns God from 
everlasting to everlasting. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 109) 


1. monogram (mon-o-gram): h) Figure made up of two or more com- 
bined or interwoven letters. 2. logogram (log-o-gram): d) Letter or symbol 
used to represent a word, as $ for dollar. 3. anagram (an-a-gram): 1) A 
word or phrase made by transposing the letters of another, as now-won. 
4. seismogram (size-mo-gram): i) The written record of an earthquake. 

5. diagram (die-a-gram): a) An explanatory drawing. 6. milligram 
(mil-a-gram): c) Unit of weight equal to one thousandth of a gram in the 
metric system. (The gram itself is a unit of physical measurement.) 7. 
program (pro-gram): j) Plan of procedure, especially for a theatrical per- 
formance; “to letter before.” 8. parallelogram (para-lel-a-gram): e) Four- 
sided figure having the opposite sides parallel and equal. 

9. cardiogram (kar-di-o-gram): k) A record of the heart’s action. 10. 
hexagram (hex-sa-gram): b) Any figure of six lines, especially the six- 
pointed star. 11. telegram (tel-a-gram): g) A message transmitted by electri- 
cal impulse. 12. epigram (ep-a-gram): f) Witty thought tersely expressed; 
“to write upon.” 

All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





The Space Explorer 


in Your Life 


What scientists are producing for 


By O. A. Battista 


ITHIN THE next ten years, 

the U.S. will spend up to 
$50 billion for the civil and mil- 
itary space programs. Sooner or 
later, what our venturesome space 
scientists learn will affect the 
lives of all of us. 


The demands for long-distance 


communication already stretch 
our present capacities. Today, 
fewer than 100 telephone chan- 
nels cross the Atlantic. A single 


him will very soon benefit you 


TV channel is equal in band width 
to 1,000 phone channels. At pres- 
ent, TV can’t be transmitted di- 
rectly more than 200 or 300 miles. 
On Aug. 12, 1960, NAsa’s Echo 
I satellite, a large inflated sphere, 
proved that it would be practical 
to communicate via an artificial 
satellite. Echo I demonstrated 
that satellites, used as communi- 
cation relays or reflectors, can ex- 
tend line-of-sight transmissions to 
intercontinental ranges. One ex- 
pert estimates that a single satel- 
lite costing about $40 
million could accommo- 
date as much transmis- 
sion traffic as a $500 

million cable system. 
The value of com- 
munications devices in 
the heavens becomes 
apparent when emer- 
gencies saturate land 
lines and calls can’t 
get through for hours. 
Space-based communi- 
cations lines would be 
practically foolproof, al- 
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though they might be destroyed 
by enemy missiles. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, the board 
chairman of Rca, predicts, “Ten 
years hence there will be TV sta- 
tions in nearly every nation on 
earth. An audience of a billion 
people might then be watching 
the same program at the same 
time. The instrument which will 
give television’s second epoch this 
distinctive global character is 
satellite-relay television.” 

Satellite communications sys- 
tems would vastly improve our 
foreign trade. The now distant 
states of Hawaii and Alaska 
would be integrated with the rest 
of the nation as closely as East 
and West are already tied to- 


gether. 


In education, satellites would 


make possible “live” regional 
presentation of lectures and spe- 
cial events which now must be 
taped and distributed singly to 
schools and local transmitters. 
Children in our schools would wit- 
ness world-wide events as they 
happened. Space-based radio and 
TV could affect teaching in under- 
developed areas. For millions of 
people in emerging countries who 
can’t read, such improved com- 
munications should foster better 
understanding of the important 
issues of our times. 

With ground-based instruments, 
and even with radios taken up by 
balloons, our weathermen now do 
not have enough basis for wholly 
reliable forecasts. Today, only a 


fifth of the globe is covered by 
any regular observational and 
weather-reporting systems. Once 
we learn to handle, analyze, and 
distribute the flood of data that 
will be received, we should be 
able to improve the accuracy of 
weather predictions. 

The House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics has re- 
ported, “An improvement of only 
10% in forecasting accuracy 
could result in savings totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to farmers, builders, air- 
lines, shipping, the tourist trade, 
and many other enterprises.” 

Tiros I, a hatbox-shaped satel- 
lite, was launched April 1, 1960. 
It has proved that it is feasible to 
use satellites for observing cloud 
patterns and atmospheric condi- 
tions. Dr. Morris Tepper, chief of 
NASA’s’ meteorological _ satellite 
program, has said, “The data tak- 
en by Tiros I have been applied 
to practical day-to-day weather 
forecasting by both civilian and 
military groups.” 

All of this means that we are 
headed for a world-wide system 
of accurate long-range and short- 
range weather prediction. We 
might some day have a one-month 
forecast, or one for an entire sea- 
son. 

We would know, for instance, 
whether to expect a tough or a 
mild winter. With a long-range 
prediction of rainfall or drought, 
communities could prepare for 
their watersheds. Early warnings 
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of tornadoes, floods, hurricanes, 
and other catastrophes would 
give people time to evacuate 
threatened areas, build levees, or 
seek shelter. 

Furthermore, if we get to 
understand weather sufficiently, 
we may be able to control it. 
Fogs might be dispersed, hurri- 
canes and typhoons disrupted. 

In the process of exploring out- 
er space, many practical by-pro- 
ducts of technological research 
have emerged and more are on 
the way. 

Pots and pans are now being 
made from Pyroceram, a material 
originally devised for nose cones, 
which can be taken out of a 
freezer and immediately put into 
the hottest flame without dam- 
age. Fluxless aluminum soldering, 
growth of missile work, can now 
be used by do-it-yourselfers to re- 
pair gutters, flashings, utensils, 
electrical joints, and other items 
which formerly would have had to 
be discarded. 

Research on the food a human 
being needs for space flight may 
lead to improved nutrition for the 
earthbound. The synthetic foods 
could prove invaluable as _ the 
world’s population climbs and the 
demand for food multiplies. 

New tools are being provided 
for the food industry. Infrared 
food blanching has been shown to 
be highly effective in preparing 
foods for canning or freezing. 

The search for ways to re-use 
water aboard space craft may 


point the way toward solving our 
threatening water shortage in 
areas with exploding populations. 
Space research on water recycling 
may also speed the answer to the 
economical desalting of sea water. 

In learning to control the tem- 
peratures on space vehicles, we 
may find economical ways of 
heating our homes. By controlling 
the outside color of houses with 
shuttering devices developed for 
satellites, we might heat and cool 
them with less energy. 

Even the clothes we wear in the 
near future may be influenced by 
specially ventilated garments de- 
veloped for our spacemen. 

The need to reduce the size and 
weight of instruments carried in 
satellites has opened a new world 
of miniaturization. A radio the 
size of a lump of sugar is now on 
the market. Dick Tracy’s cele- 
brated two-way wrist-watch radio 
is not as fantastic as it sounds. It 
is now possible to buy a wrist 
watch powered by the same 
mercury batteries that operate a 
timing mechanism developed for 
an Explorer satellite. 

In medicine, benefits have al- 
ready resulted from the national 
space program. These include a 
drug, developed from a missile 
propellant, to treat mental ills, 
and a method of rapidly lowering 
blood temperature for major op- 
erations. 

People with certain cardiac de- 
fects can now wear a rhythm- 
control device to keep their hearts 
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functioning. This heart stimu- 
lator, now miniaturized by space 
scientists, is powered by tiny mer- 
cury batteries and can be sewn 
into a patient’s body. Some people 
already owe their lives to space- 
age technology. 

A new electrostatic camera per- 
fected for space vehicles, which 
produces “instant pictures” with- 
out any processing, could be of 
great value in recording a pa- 
tient’s condition. Such a camera 
could keep vital, instantly avail- 
able photographic records for 
doctors. 

Research on the way prolonged 
periods of weightlessness will af- 
fect breathing, eating, sleeping, 
and working, and how isolation 


over long periods of time will af- 
fect the mind, may pave the way 
to improved medical and psy- 
chiatric practices. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


All these exciting prospects 
mean new jobs. Andrew Haley, 
past president of the Internation- 
al Astronautical federation, pre- 
dicts that within 20 years the 
space and astronautics industry 
will be larger than the automotive 
industry. As the greatest indus- 
trial spur in the nation, space and 
astronautics could take up the 
inroads of automation. 

The most exciting prospect of 
all, however, is that the conquest 
of space may prove to be a sub- 
stitute for war. The absorption of 
energies, resources, and aggres- 
siveness in space exploration may 
become an effective way of main- 
taining peace. Many social scien- 
tists and historians have suggested 
that the race to the moon may, 
in time, replace the forces which 
historically have driven nations 
into armed conflict. 


After we had been married a few weeks I noticed that whenever we had a 
roast, my bride would cut it in two and cook it in two pots. Curious, I asked 


her about the matter. 


“I really don’t know why,” she said. “I guess it’s just that mother always 


did that. I'll phone her and ask why.” 


So she called her mother and put the question. She came away shaking 


her head in puzzlement. “Mother herself doesn’t know why,” 


she reported. 


“She says that she always did it because grandma did.” 
My persistent wife phoned grandma. “This is a funny question, grandma,” 
she began hesitantly. “But why, when you had a roast, did you always cut it 


in two and cook it in two pots?” 


“Why, gracious me! It’s simple enough,” grandma replied with a laugh. 


“I never had a pot big enough to hold a whole roast!” 


S.V.B. 


(For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 


be acknowledged or returned.) 





Monsignor Ligutti 
and the 


Fruits of the Earth 


Monsignor Ligutti 


ISITORS TO conferences at the 

United Nations Food and Ag- 
riculture organization headquar- 
ters in Rome are sometimes puz- 
zled when they see a large, ami- 
able-looking priest with earphones 
on, sitting at a table that is mark- 
ed HOLY sEE. They may wonder 
what the Holy See has to do with 
discussions on the need for more 


The Holy See’s food 
and agriculture expert 
helps in the war on 


causes of hunger 


By A. R. McElwain 


fertilizers in remote parts of Afri- 
ca, or the increase in corn produc- 
tion in places they have never 
heard of. 

The man at the table would 
tell them that the Church and 
agriculture have gone hand in 
hand for a long time. Msgr. Luigi 
G. Ligutti, who is the Holy See’s 


official permanent observer at the 
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Food and Agriculture organization 
(FAO) is also international affairs 
director for the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference of Amer- 
ica. 

Monsignor Ligutti often cites 
Christ’s miracle on the mount as 
a symbol of what Fao is trying 
to do today. “Christ multiplied 
the loaves and fishes because the 
people about him did not have 
enough to eat,” he says. “The 
FAO is continuing the miracle of 
making more food appear where 
there was too little before.” 

Monsignor Ligutti reports to 
Pope John directly, and the Pope 
has made several public state- 
ments commending the organiza- 
tion’s work. “Anything which 
helps to get better fruit from the 
earth plays its part in improving 
the standard of living in all parts 
of the world,” the Holy Father 
said during a special audience for 
FAO officials. Monsignor Ligutti’s 
associate is Dr. Emilio Bonomelli, 
a noted agronomist and the Vati- 
can’s superintendent of papal vil- 
las. 

“Our main job is to make the 
Catholic Church in general and 
the mission groups in particular 
understand FAo’s aims and meth- 
ods, and how they can best co- 
operate,” Monsignor Ligutti says. 
“We have tried, too, to let Fao 
see how missioners work in the 
field and how best to solicit their 
help. 

“The organization works direct- 
ly through its 88 member gov- 


ernments. Now, missioners are at 
the grass roots of their areas. 
One missioner who knows his ter- 
ritory and understands the na- 
tives with whom he works can 
achieve what entire governments 
can never achieve. And many 
young missioners come to FAO to 
get a basic knowledge of agricul- 
tural problems in zones to which 
they will be sent.” 

Monsignor Ligutti says that 
anyone knowing the Church’s 
history will realize that what it 
is doing now through its official 
channels is merely an extension 
of the work it has always done 
in the agricultural field. Who 
brought the grape to California? 
The Franciscans. Coffee to Ru- 
anda? Pére Blanc, the White Fa- 
ther. Wheat to Ecuador? The 
Franciscans again. 

“In front of St. Francis church 
in Quito is a statue of a Francis- 
can friar handing a bundle of 
wheat to an Indian,” Monsignor 
Ligutti says. “I have found Al- 
pine pine in the Sudan, grown 
from little plants taken there by 
a nun from the Trento area. Al- 
ways, missioners took from their 
homelands into their new terri- 
tories things that would grow, 
vegetables and plants of all kinds. 
So I’m not representing any new 
Church venture in my FAO posi- 
tion.” 

The enormous increase in world 
population creates fresh problems 
daily for Fao and for the Church. 
“The Church condemns birth 
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control and race suicide,” Mon- 
Ligutti says. “We have 
to find real means to support 
the new generations, and we 
must do all we possibly can to 
take care of the children as they 
are born and to see that they 
have food, clothing, and shelter.” 

“Often people who haven't 
enough to eat are beggars sitting 
on chairs of gold,” he says. 
“They have ample facilities for 
raising more food and improving 
their own standards of living, but 
they do not use them. The mis- 
sioner can teach the people how 
to cultivate God’s gifts. 

“You also have the problem of 
sheer laziness. Here again, the 
missioner can go to work, con- 
vincing them that laziness is a 
sin; that they must help them- 
er es and not just lie back wait- 
ing for others to do their work 
for them. 

“Thirdly, social injustice caus- 
es hardship and wastage of 
opportunities. Once more the 
Church intervenes, this time 
preaching to those responsible the 
Gospel lesson of ‘Love your neigh- 
bor.’ ” 


Monsignor 


signor 


advocates 


Ligutti 


strongly the formation all over 


the world of small, workable 
Catholic groups that can “adopt” 
small, needy areas, find out from 
local missioners what they need 
most, and then ask FAO to deter- 
mine what aid projects are feas- 
ible. Sponsoring groups would 
raise the money; FAO would be 


responsible for technical advice. 

“In Nova Scotia, they have 
a saying coined by that great 
apostle of cooperatives, Father 
Coady,” says Monsignor Ligutti. 
“Tt is, “The thing that counts 
most for improving the world is 
a lot of little people in a lot of 
little places doing a lot of little 
things.’ That is a philosophy that 

It could work as never 
before in the present drive to free 
the world from hunger. 

“For instance, if all the world’s 
Rotary clubs would pick up one 
project each and see it through, 
how the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes would be revived! In Amer- 
ica alone there are more than 
1,000 Rotary clubs. If each one 
decided to raise only $1,000 for a 
project, we would have more than 
$1 million. Think what we could 
do with that!” 

With Monsignor Ligutti’s guid- 
ance, the French charitable or- 
ganization Secours Catholique is 
setting a fine example. The move- 
ment’s Paris section has assumed 
responsibility for supplying equip- 
ment for an irrigation system an 
other improvements in Senegal, 
The Chartres branch is sponsor- 
ing an agricultural center in the 
Haute-Volta area in Africa. In 
the Bayonne diocese, Secours 
Catholique is behind a coopera- 
tive scheme in Chad. 

Spread this small-group system 
throughout the world and the re- 
sult would be stupendous, Mon- 
signor Ligutti says. “If there is a 
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little group in South Dakota who 
would like to take on a little pro- 
ject in the Sudan, or a little 
group in Des Moines that would 
like to ‘adopt’ a little group in 
the Congo, they’ve only to say 
the word, and I'll do the rest,” he 
adds. 

He never misses a trick when 
it comes to giving potential help- 
ers the know-how right inside the 
FAO headquarters. One memor- 
able day, the huge white modern 
building near the ancient ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla was black 
with cassocks, as the result of an 
invitation the monsignor had sent 
to students and _ postgraduate 
priests in seminaries throughout 
Rome. 


“We expected 600 at the most, 
and 1,600 turned up, packing the 


corridors and halls,” he recalls. 


“We expected 60 nations to be 
represented; the total was 96. All 
the young men were impressed 
by Fao, but, equally important, 
FAO was impressed as never be- 
fore by the Vatican’s vast con- 
tacts. In just a few years, all 
these young ecclesiastics would be 
working in many parts of the 
world; and if an agricultural 
problem ever arose, they would 
know just what steps to take. 

Recently, more than 60 procur- 
ators-general of mission Orders, 
representing 250,000 missioners, 
assembled in Rome. The meet- 
ing offered another opportunity 
for Monsignor Ligutti to spread 
his mission-FAO message. 


Monsignor Ligutti was born in 
Udine, North Italy. He got his 
first liking for rural life there; his 
family had been farmers for gen- 
erations. He went to America as 
a boy, studied for the priesthood, 
and was ordained in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

He worked as a rural pastor for 
20 years and was fascinated by 
the problems of country life. Ex- 
pecting to teach Latin and Greek, 
he had avidly read the Greek 
classics and “become enamored of 
the reactions to rural living re- 
corded in them.” Later, he was a 
founder member of the National 
Catholic Rural Life conference. 
In 1940, he gave up parish work 
to become its full-time secretary. 
He was still in America when he 
was appointed its observer to 
FAO, founded in 1945, and came 
to Rome each year for confer- 
ences. 

Impressed by FAo’s work, he 
first saw the then substitute 
secretary of state at the Vati- 
can, Monsignor Giovanni Battista 
Montini (now Cardinal-Archbish- 
op of Milan) and Pope Pius XII 
about the prospect of the Holy 
See’s_ being actively associated 
with FAo. He got a “magnificent 
response.” In 1948, the Holy See 
was admitted to FAO with special 
constitutional status. Monsignor 
Ligutti, by now Ncr~c director of 
international affairs, became its 
official permanent observer. He 
has an office within the Vatican 
and an apartment nearby. 
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Permanent official observers 
have the right to speak, but not 
to vote, at FAO meetings. “Some 
people wonder why the Holy See 
does not seek full membership in- 
stead of just observer status,” 
Monsignor Ligutti says. “The 
Vatican, as a state, would have 
the right to become a member, 


Holy See (which is the Church) 
are so closely one and the same 
thing that we feel it is better to 
retain our special status without 
having what could be the embar- 
rassment of voting rights. It is 
desirable for the Holy See to 
avoid political issues, unless, of 
course, they affect people’s moral 


but the Vatican state and the welfare.” 


In Our P arish 


we have an extremely athletic young priest, a former track 
star. One afternoon, a few days after his arrival, I saw two little boys 
peering around the corner of the school toward the parking lot. Curious, I 
peered around the corner myself. 

I saw the young priest glance about to see if he was observed. Apparent- 
ly convinced that he wasn’t, he gathered up the hem of his cassock in both 
hands, took a run toward a little foreign car parked near the school, and 
gracefully jumped over it. 

At this point one of the little boys said to the other, “See, I told you— 
that guy’s Bat Man!” Stanley C. Fedewa. 


my little nephew had been going to the Ist grade for about 
two weeks when he returned home with a gold star. 
“What did you do to earn this?” his proud mother asked. 
The little boy hesitated, looked around a bit, and then said, “Well, 


Sister gave it to me for being the best rester.” Mrs. G. D. Kent. 

the Sister who teaches the 3rd grade took her pupils to 
visit the zoo. Their assignment was to take notes on the animals they saw 
and prepare written reports for the principal. The principal was fascinated 
by a report turned in by a little girl: “All the animals were funny. The 
best I liked was the Warning Stand Back. Every time we looked at it he 
spit at us,” Sister M. Annette, O.P. 


(You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $20 will be paid on pub- 
lication. Manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.) 





NUNS in the CIVIL WAR 


By Ralph L. Woods 


I: THE EARLY days of the Civil 
war a Union army officer ob- 
served that Sisters of Charity 
nursing the wounded in a Ken- 
tucky military hospital were giv- 
ing the same painstaking atten- 
tion to both Northern and South- 
ern soldiers. Disgruntled, he ask- 
ed a Negro attendant which side 
the nuns favored. 

“De Sisters, dey ain’t for de 
Noff nuh de Souf,” she replied. 
“Dey’s for God.” 

Those 13 simple words epito- 
mize the spirit in which hundreds 
of nuns served as war nurses dur- 
ing that fratricidal conflict. 

Abraham Lincoln among many 
others, recognized their selfless 
dedication when he visited hos- 
pitals in Washington staffed by 


Their gentle nursing of the 
wounded of both sides did 
much to erase the anti 
Catholic prejudice that had 
plagued our country since 
Revolutionary days 


Sisters of Charity from Emmits- 
burg, Md., and by Sisters of Mer- 
cy from Pittsburgh, Pa. He said, 
“Of all the forms of charity and 
benevolence seen in the crowded 
wards of the hospitals, those of 
some Catholic Sisters were among 
the most efficient. I never knew 
whence they came, or what was 
the name of their Order. More 
lovely than anything I have seen 
in art... are the pictures that 
remain of these modest Sisters go- 
ing on their errands of mercy 
among the suffering and dying: 
gentle and womanly, yet with 
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the courage of soldiers leading a 
forlorn hope.” 

Sisters are not by nature given 
to trumpeting their own deeds, 
and it occasions little surprise 
when they are found engaged in 
self-sacrificing tasks. But the re- 
markable war record of nuns—in 
both North and South—makes a 
glowing chapter in the history of 
the Church in the U.S. 

Among the first nuns to engage 
in such works were Sisters of 


Charity from Nazareth, Ky. Bish- 
op Martin J. Spalding, of Louis- 
ville, offered their services soon 
after the war began. The army 
accepted in an order stating that 
the 31 nuns from the Nazareth 


Community would “nurse the 
wounded under the direction of 
army surgeons without any inter- 
mediate authority or interference 
whatever.” 

The order, establishing an im- 
portant precedent, gave the Sis- 
ter-nurses the freedom of action 
necessary for their peculiar mis- 
sion. 

When the war began the Union 
army had only a handful of un- 
trained male nurses assisted by 
convalescent soldiers. There were 
only a few crude post hospitals. 
Even outside the military, the 
care of the sick was just beginning 
to improve after a century of 
neglect. Many women who volun- 
teered for war nursing duty were 
obliged to quit because their back- 
grounds did not fit them for such 
soul and body-racking work. 


So the Sisters of Charity from 
Nazareth, and the hundreds of 
nuns from other Communities 
who joined them in war nursing, 
were a godsend to the hard-press- 
ed army doctors of both sides. The 
first Sister-nurses were assigned 
to three Paducah factories con- 
verted to hospital use, and other 
nuns ministered to Confederate 
sick and wounded at the Baptist 
college in Bardstown, Ky. 

Meanwhile, seven Sisters of 
Charity left their Cincinnati con- 
vent for nursing at Camp Denni- 
son, 15 miles away. This 15,000- 
man camp had spaced its several 
improvised hospitals considerable 
distances apart, thus making it 
necessary for the nuns to trudge 
through miles of mud and water 
in the course of their work. 

One of the military hospitals of 
the Western region consisted of 24 
unfinished warehouses at Mound 
City, near Cairo, Ill. Mother An- 
gela Gillespie, a Holy Cross nun 
from Notre Dame, Ind., must 
have had her doubts about this 
institution when she felt a drip- 
drip on her white coif while as- 
sisting at an operation. When the 
surgery was completed she discov- 
ered that blood from a wounded 
soldier on the floor above had 
been dropping on her through a 
chink in the ceiling. 

Some months later all the 
patients had to be removed from 
the Mound City warehouses by 
boat when flood waters surround- 


ed the buildings. A dying nun who 
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could not be removed mentioned 
to a doctor who remained that 
she had not once left the building 
since arriving there six months 
previously! 

The success achieved by the 
nuns despite crude facilities and 
inadequate food and medical sup- 
plies is not as surprising as it 
might be. For one thing, volunteer 
nursing is in a tradition almost 
as old as the Church. Beginning 
with the “deaconesses” who visit- 


ed the parish sick, it was practic- 
ed by monastic Orders, continued 
with the nursing Orders of the 
Crusaders, and flowered with the 
nursing missioners and Religious 
Orders especially established to 
care for orphans, the sick, and the 


aged. 

It was St. Vincent de Paul who 
set the precedent for nuns to en- 
gage in military nursing. During 
the Thirty Years’ war he commis- 
sioned a band of his Daughters of 
Charity to minister to the soldiers, 
to the dismay of many of his of- 
ficers. 

Although the deplorable medi- 
cal conditions during the Civil 
war were as distasteful to the 
nuns as to any other group of 
women, they were better able to 
cope with such problems because 
of their conventual discipline. And 
although the nuns knew no more 
about the relationship between 
dirt and disease than anyone else 
of that time, the tidiness that was 
routine with them stood them and 
their charges in good stead. 


The soldiers were quick to 
recognize the utter dedication of 
the Sister-nurses. One rifleman 
confided to his diary what he had 
seen of nuns on the battlefield, 
some of whom roamed desolate 
scenes of carnage at night with 
lanterns, searching for the living 
among the hundreds of dead. Re- 
ferring to one of these Sisters, he 
wrote, “Amid this sea of blood 
she performed the most revolting 
duties for the poor soldiers. She 
was revered by Blue and Gray, 
Protestant and Catholic alike.” 

When young Sister Lucy Dosh 
died as a result of her work in a 
contagious-disease ward in Pa- 
ducah, her remains were carried 
in a military procession of North- 
ern and Southern soldiers to a 
Union gunboat flying a flag of 
truce and put aboard for trans- 
port to Louisville. 

During the siege of Vicksburg, 
Holy Cross nuns served on hos- 
pital ships with the Union river 
fleet, while eight Sisters of Mercy 
converted their convent and 
school into a hospital and staffed 
it during the battle. When the 
siege ended, the hospital ships 
went back up the river, and the 
Sisters of Mercy accompanied 
sick and wounded Confederate 
soldiers as they moved through 
Mississippi into Alabama. 

The already famous Mother 
Frances Schervier, foundress of 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis, arrived in Cincinnati 
from France with four nuns spe- 
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cially trained in surgical nursing. 
They immediately joined their 
Cincinnati convent’s ten nuns al- 
ready engaged at military hospi- 
tals and on river boats. One hour 
after her arrival in the city, Mo- 
ther Schervier was at the bedside 
of a desperately wounded soldier. 
She remained with him through 
the night until he died. 

Consider the predicament of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph who serv- 
ed at Camp Curtin, near Harris- 
burg, Pa. The soldiers and doc- 
tors (accustomed to their pre- 
decessors) kept referring to them 
as Sisters of Charity or as Sisters 
of Mercy. When the nuns called 
attention to the error they were 
blithely told they were doing 
works of charity and mercy, so 
that must be the kind of Sisters 
they were. 

Although the first Sister-nurses 
had taken the initiative by offer- 
ing their services to the army, as 
the value of their work became 
known the War department in- 
creasingly turned to the various 
Sisterhoods, pleading for more as- 
sistance. In October, 1861, Fa- 
ther Edward Sorin, provincial of 
the Holy Cross Order at Notre 
Dame, received a letter from the 
governor of Indiana saying that 
Gen. Lew Wallace had asked for 
12 Holy Cross Sisters to care for 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

Father Sorin read the request 
that evening to the Holy Cross 
Sisters at nearby St. Mary’s. The 
very next morning the first con- 


tingent of six nuns abandoned 
their teaching work and left to 
report to General Grant at Cairo, 
Ill. In June, 1862, the USS. 
surgeon general asked the Daugh- 
ters of St. Vincent de Paul of Em- 
mitsburg, Md., to send 100 nuns 
immediately to White House 
Landing, Va. The Order was able 
to spare only 60 nuns; the others 
were already engaged in war 
nursing. 

Edward Pierpont, in Septem- 
ber, 1862, wrote Secretary of War 
Stanton on behalf of the commis- 
sioners of New York’s Central 
park, offering a large building for 
use as a military hospital. He add- 
ed, “We want the nurses of this 
hospital to be Sisters of Charity, 
the most faithful nurses in the 
world. Their tenderness, their 
knowledge, and religious convic- 
tion of duty render them by far 
the best nurses around the sick- 
bed which have ever been found 
on earth.” Several days later 13 
nuns from Mt. St. Vincent, N.Y., 
were given credentials as enlisted 
nurses. They staffed the hospital 
until 1866. 

A lingering Know-Nothingism 
made it inevitable that the use of 
so many Sisters would be deplor- 
ed in some quarters. But army 
surgeons insisted that they pre- 
ferred Sisters as nurses because 
they made fewer personal de- 
mands, ignored evils they could 
not remedy, and gave themselves 
unsparingly to aid the sick and 
wounded. Surgeon Gen. William 
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A. Hammond, not a Catholic, 
snapped at critics thus: “What 
other nurses could compare with 
the Sisters of Charity in efficiency 
and faithfulness?” 

The nuns often found it neces- 
sary in the absence of a chaplain 
to prepare men for death after ev- 
ery effort had been made to save 
their lives. Catholics who had 
been away from the sacraments 
for years learned again the Acts 
of Faith, Hope, and Contrition, 
and non-Catholic soldiers were en- 
couraged to reconcile themselves 
to God in their own way before 
death. 

When the Civil war reached its 
bloody climax at Gettysburg all 
the available Sisters of Charity 
at the Emmitsburg motherhouse 
were sent to the battle scene, only 
ten miles distant. As one witness 
put it in the prose of the day: 
“The white coronets of the Sis- 
ters of Charity fluttered like 
angels’ wings; at one place a Sis- 
ter is administering a cordial, at 
another her companion is whisper- 
ing the Holy Name in the ear of a 
man whose life is fast slipping 
away. Seated upon a low stump of 
a shattered tree, a valiant young 
nun is hurriedly preparing com- 
presses necessary to staunch the 
flow of bullet-spilt blood.” 

Among the 113 improvised hos- 
pitals in the Gettysburg area 
(most of them private homes) 
were the Methodist church and 
St. Francis Xavier church, both 
of which were staffed by Sisters 


of Charity. Casualties sent on to 
Satterlee hospital in West Phila- 
delphia came under the care of 91 
Sisters of Charity who had been 
sent there by the surgeon general 
of the U.S. before the Battle of 
Bull Run. 

Forty-eight years after the war 
the ladies auxiliary of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians asked permis- 
sion to erect on government prop- 
erty opposite St. Matthew’s ca- 
thedral in Washington a monu- 
ment to the Nuns of the Battle- 
field. The War department re- 
plied it was not aware that any 
extensive nursing had been done 
by nuns during the Civil war. 

Mrs. Ellen Joy Ryan, of Paw- 
tucket, R.I., thereupon decided to 
convince the government of the 
facts. She searched the archives 
of the various Religious Commun- 
ities, and although many of the 
records examined were incom- 
plete, Mrs. Ryan was able by 1918 
to show that between 500 and 800 
nuns of some 12 Orders from 20 
U.S. Communities had engaged in 
military nursing. Congress then 
authorized the memorial, and in 
1924 the monument to the nuns 
was unveiled. 

John Ireland, a Civil war chap- 
lain later to become Archbishop 
of St. Paul, said in 1888: “Few 
things were done in the last half 
century to break down more ef- 
fectively anti-Catholic prejudices 
than the sending of our generous 
Sisters to the battlefields and the 
military hospitals.” 
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What a large gift 
without strings 
meant to one 
struggling Catholic 
college 


By John A. Abraham 





[VE HUNDRED million dollars 

—the biggest single bonan- 

za ever to come their way 
—poured into the coffers of pri- 
vate colleges and hospitals from 
the Ford Foundation five years 
ago. 

Until that great day, the mar- 
ried faculty of a small, struggling 
school for men, St. Joseph’s col- 
lege in Rensselaer, Ind., had sub- 
sisted chiefly on bread-and-ba- 
loney salaries and stiff upper lips. 

On an average take-home pay 
of $100 a month, the music pro- 
fessor fed, clothed, and housed 
seven growing sons and _ three 
pretty daughters, and cared for 
an ailing mother. The athletic 


coach, who could never quite 
manage a down payment on a 


house for his family, moved ten 
times in as many years as a series 
of rented living quarters were 
sold from under him. 

Unable to find accommodations 
in the small town of Rensselaer 
for his family of eight, the biol- 
ogy professor took a big, drafty 
house in the country. Soon oper- 
ation field mice began. The pro- 
fessor’s wife recalls that during 
one winter, the family caught up 
to 30 mice an hour in kitchen, 
bedroom, and bath. “Mousetraps 
cracked through the house all 
that winter like firecrackers on 
the 4th of July,” says his little 
son Peter delightedly. 

Today, thanks to the Ford 
Foundation and a_ cooperative 
college administration, no mice 


A CATHOLIC DIGEST 
SPECIAL 


inhabit the $25,000, five-bedroom 
home of the biologist and his 
family. 

“Without Ford and some in- 
genious planning by college of- 
ficials,” the professor says, “I 
have no doubt that we would 
still be fighting off rodents.” 
Stretching out comfortably before 
the natural-stone fireplace in his 
high-ceilinged family room, he 
added thoughtfully, “The benefits 
that faculty families received 
from Ford and the college are, 
however, only a small part of the 
St. Joe story. The way the col- 
lege used its $270,000 share of 
Ford funds—and I understand it 
was the only, or certainly at least 
the first, to invest directly and 
immediately in its faculty—not 
only affects the whole school to- 
day, but characterizes the St. Joe 
spirit.” 

Ever since it began as a young 
man’s academy in 1889, St. Jos- 
eph’s college has fought like a 
puma (the mascot of its football 
team) to keep cap and gown to- 
gether. After 50 years of perennial 
shortages of funds, periodic fric- 
tion between town and gown, and 
conflicting objectives, it achieved 
under its 13th president, Father 
Aloys Dirksen, the rank of a four- 
year liberal-arts college. It is an 
institution of the Fathers of the 
Society of the Precious Blood. 
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In 1941 the fighting puma 
spirit went to war. The 2nd 
World War disrupted operations 
at the all-male college. Even by 
September, 1945, when GI’s be- 
gan crowding classrooms all over 
the country, St. Joe’s roster num- 
bered only 69 men. The college 
was so short of funds that it 
could not afford enough qualified 
professors to train those GI’s who 
did apply. Neither could it assure 
the faculty families of housing. 
Ph.D.’s on campus at this time 
were as scarce as mortarboards at 
a night club, and some instructors 
had no degrees at all. 

Academic standards dropped, 
and accrediting agencies refused 
to recognize the school as a sen- 
ior college. The few coins jing- 
ling in college vaults sounded like 
a death knell, and though the 
college battled on, only 39 stu- 
dents were graduated in 1949. 

Today, five years after its Ford 
grant, St. Joe’s is still a small 
school, but it is approved by a 
dozen accrediting agencies. Last 
year it rejected as academically 
substandard half of its 1,000-plus 
applicants. This fall 1,100 St. Joe 
men witnessed ground-breaking 
ceremonies for a new $1 million 
student-activity center. They also 
heard progress reports on the new 
four-year center which their 
school had opened 50 miles north 
in response to requests for col- 
lege training in the Gary-Ham- 
mond industrial area. 

Though living quarters were 


Father Gross 


crowded on the Rensselaer cam- 
pus, students were fitted in at 15 
dormitories, five of them new 
within the last four years. Cafe- 
teria meals, a freshman wrote 
home, were surpassed only by 
mother’s cooking; and _ critical 
seniors account their faculty “ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified.” 
College officials do not mini- 
mize the support received from 
alumni and other friends, includ- 
ing college associations. But nei- 
ther do they underrate the role 
played by the Ford Foundation. 


An alumnus spoke for the major- 
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ity at a class reunion last sum- 
mer. “To compare St. Joe’s be- 
fore and after Ford,” he said, “is 
to compare ‘pack horses with 
Caesar,’ peanuts with pearls, and 
pollywogs with pachyderms.” 

ne man, however, is not quite 
that emphatic. He is Father Jos- 
eph Otte, former treasurer, who 
saw St. Joe’s finances through the 
postwar lean years. “I admit 
without reservation,” Father Otte 
says, “that the Ford grant was 
the big break we needed. Provi- 
dentially, it came exactly when 
we needed it most. But what is 


often overlooked is the fact that 
we were ready for it when it came 
—and we had worked hard to 
be ready.” 


Businessmen who worked with 
Father Otte during this period 
express little doubt that the col- 
lege would have “made it” pro- 
vided it continued to attract men 
of zeal like this slight, wiry ex- 
banker. When newspapers in 1956 


Father Lefko 


announced that St. Joe was to 
share in the Ford funds, Father 
Otte was in Chicago convalescing 
from an operation for ulcers. 
Returning to the college against 
his physician’s advice, he shortly 
found himself in a state border- 
ing on nervous exhaustion. 

Among the odds Father Otte 
had faced in the aftermath of the 
war were a horse-and-buggy ac- 
counting system, regressing aca- 
demic standards, and an inability 
to supply the economic needs of 
the nonclerical faculty. As treas- 
urer, he met first things first. To 
establish order in administering 
what funds the college retained, 
Father Otte and his colleagues 
made an appeal to a friend of the 
college, Robert A. Gallagher, past 
president and present board chair- 
man of the Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co. Working with Mr. Gal- 
lagher, the administration estab- 
lished a board of lay trustees to 
counsel the college on its finan- 
cial problems and to help develop 
a curriculum for future business 
and professional men. 

Men like Congressman Charles 
A. Halleck of Rensselaer, for 
whom the new student activity 
center will be named, and George 
Halas, who still brings his Chi- 
cago Bears to the campus every 
summer for preseason practice, 
were invited to join the 17-man 
board. Other members who serve 
today under Chairman Gallagher 
are William A. Hanley, Frank 
McHale, and Morris E. Jacobs. 
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Backed by men of this caliber, 
Father Otte streamlined the col- 
lege accounts in short order. But 
to revise the college curriculum 
took somewhat longer. When the 
curriculum committee sought ac- 
creditation by the North Central 
association in 1948, it was po- 
litely directed to wait—and work 
—for five years before applying 
again. But when the committee 
reapplied only two years later, St. 
Joe’s received unqualified accred- 
itation. 

Father Otte temporarily with- 
drew to regain his health. A vig- 
orous young triumvirate stepped 
into sdnaiadabetiines positions in 
the early 50’s. Headed by a new 


president, Father Raphael Gross, 


the group included Father Ed- 
ward Maziarz as academic dean 
and Father John Lefko as treas- 
urer. 

The new president and dean, 
both of them fresh from doctoral 
studies at Canadian universities, 
began their administration by de- 
fining college objectives in specif- 
ic terms. Although some faculty 
members regarded their officers 
as too idealistic, they learned 
soon enough that the new college 
standards would be adhered to. 
They made it clear that Catholic 

Joseph’s excludes no young 
man on racial or religious grounds. 
Scholastic ability became the chief 
qualification for admission. 

Father Lefko, the man selected 
to replace Father Otte, was a 
brisk, pudgy, convivial dynamo 


from New York’s lower East Side. 
At the time of his appointment to 

Joe’s, he had just finished 
building a $1 million parish cen- 
ter in Whiting, Ind. He had also 
organized the Building Conven- 
tion and Exposition, a nation- 
wide service which processed and 
purveyed business data on the $1 
billion construction of Catholic 
institutions in the decade begin- 
ning 1948. Like the new presi- 
dent and dean, he was in his mid- 
30’s when he came to St. Joe’s, 
and with them, was responsible 
for the administration of Ford 
funds. 

Before the funds arrived, the 
new administrators faced up to 
the chronic problem which the 
previous administration had at- 
tacked but had been unable to re- 
solve: a problem which in the 
early 50’s had reached propor- 
tions of a crisis. To teach the 
increasing number of students 
and to supplement the insuffi- 
cient number of teaching priests, 
the college needed more than 
ever an able lay faculty. New 
professors had arrived, but what 
they found at St. Joe’s sent them 
on to greener campuses. Although 
teaching salaries had made a few 
small advances, they still gave 
little promise ow meeting new- 
home expenses. And booming 
postwar marriages had made suit- 
able housing in Rensselaer scarc- 
er than ever. As a result, a 60% 
turnover of lay faculty was com- 
mon for a scholastic year. 
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President Gross and fellow ad- 
ministrators, working with a small 
diehard core of married faculty 
members, somehow kept the col- 
lege together. 

When Father Lefko recalls the 
moment President Gross handed 
him the Ford Foundation check, 
his brown eyes flash. “You know 
how it is after months or even 
years of trying to crack a tough 
problem,” he says. “You go to 
bed at night with a headache be- 
cause, despite your best efforts 
and prayers, there seems just no 
solution. Next morning you wake 
up and there’s the answer, clear- 
cut as a diamond, and just as 


real.” When Father Lefko woke 


up one bright summer morning in 


1956, the solution was a clear-cut 
and real 270,000 Ford dollars. 

Father Lefko noted that two 
conditions had to be _ fulfilled. 
The funds were to be invested 
at no less than 4% for ten years, 
at which time the principal would 
revert to the college. And all divi- 
dends had to be used to increase 
faculty salaries. 

Rather than invest the money 
in stocks and bonds as_ other 
schools were doing, Father Lefko 
proposed that St. Joe’s invest all 
of it in its lay faculty. Why not 
lend it at low interest to the lay 
faculty to build their own homes, 
he suggested, and use the inter- 
est they paid to increase their 
own salaries? The council raised 
one objection. Since no_ other 
institution had invested the mon- 


ey in this way, perhaps the Ford 
Foundation would object. Presi- 
dent Gross’ phone call to founda- 
tion headquarters dismissed all 
doubt, and the College Com- 
munity Association of St. Jo- 
seph’s College was formed. 

In that December, President 
Gross offered to his faculty a 
Christmas gift unique in academic 
annals. As of Dec. 14, 1956, ev- 
ery present and future lay fac- 
ulty member who teaches at St. 
Joe’s for three semesters may bor- 
row up to $25,000 of Ford funds 
at 442% for building his own 
home. For this amount the pro- 
fessor needs no collateral other 
than a definition of his present 
and future professional status at 
the college, as determined by the 
President’s Council. To obtain 
funds, the professor applies to the 
Community association, which re- 
quires that his blueprints be 
drawn up by a registered mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Architects. They also specify that 
the construction of his home be 
architecturally supervised. 

Upon approval, the applicant 
makes a 2% down payment on 
the total cost of his housing pro- 
ject. The 98% balance he pays 
over a period of 30 years in rent- 
like monthly installments. These 
payments the college reinvests, so 
that the revolving funds assure 
the same privileges to future fac- 
ulty members. 

Under these unqualified terms 
the professors have built and con- 
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tinue to build for their families 
modern, well-equipped homes on a 
pleasant, wooded tract of college 
property. Each house stands on 
an acre lot, with three units re- 
served for community swimming 
pool, tennis courts, and children’s 
playground. All homes at present, 
designed by Frank Fisher, a Chi- 
cago architect living in Rensse- 
laer, are built of redwood, brick, 
and glass. 

All interest which the faculty 
paid went to boosting their own 
salaries from a new $6,000 base 
for assistants to $15,000 maxi- 
mum for full professors. Of their 
own choice, the clerical faculty 
and administration, which consti- 
tute half of an 80-member staff 


and include president, dean, and 
treasurer, received negligible por- 
tions of these payments. As mem- 
bers of the Society of the Pre- 
cious Blood, they pledge them- 
selves to personal poverty. 
Among other advantages to its 


lay faculty, St. Joe’s provides 
free college tuition for faculty 
children, sabbatical leaves, fami- 
ly health insurance, and a_ re- 
tirement policy to which the col- 
lege contributes three-fourths of 
the total. 


APPLIED SEMANTICS 


In return, the administration 
expects of the professor his best ef- 
forts in teaching and scholarship. 
At present, 60% of the faculty 
either have their doctorates or are 
on the threshold of doctoral de- 
grees. Several have done research 
or received degrees at Oxford, 
Rome, Copenhagen, or Freiberg. 
Approximately half have either 
published or are preparing for 
publication textbooks and articles 
for scholarly journals. 

Today the faculty agrees with 
President Gross when he speaks 
for the administration. “The 
grant we received in 1956 from 
the Ford Foundation represents 
more than its cash value. It 
means much more than brick and 
glass for faculty family homes. It 
means even more than well-de- 
served salaries. What the grant 
gave us most of all was the con- 
fidence we needed to go full speed 
ahead. 

“Grateful indeed as we are to 
the Ford Foundation, we know 
that progress at St. Joseph’s 
comes also from within. For col- 
leges do not grow by themselves, 
nor by bread alone. They are 
built by men who believe in 
them.” 


An Englishman who had just returned to New York from a trip to the 
Arctic was relating some of his difficulties to an American friend. “I couldn’t 
seem to manage my dog team,” he explained. “I kept calling ‘Yoicks’ and 
‘Tally-ho,’ but those dogs just turned and laughed in my face.” 
“You should have said ‘mush,’ ” his American friend pointed out. 
“Very well,” replied the Englishman. “The dogs simply turned and 
laughed in my mush.” Joe McCarthy in the American Weekly (27 Aug. ’61). 





I was 18 and alone in the world, 
25 years ago in London, England, 
the unwanted child of a lapsed Cath- 
olic and a non-Catholic. I learned 
no religion at my mother’s knee as 
so many fortunate Catholic children 
do. I had been baptized a Catholic, 
and that was all. 

When my father died I was 17 and 
trying to pass the entrance exam to 
the university, for I wished to spe- 
cialize in languages and music. We 
were very poor. I had to go to work. 

I gladly took the first job I could 
find, junior clerk in a London office, 
with a meager salary. 

I had always loved church music, 
and on my miserable solitary week- 
ends I took to wandering round the 
great city, whiling away empty hours 
in one or other of the big churches: 
in St. Paul’s, in Westminster Abbey; 
Brompton Oratory or Westminster 
cathedral. This last I haunted fre- 
quently since there I could sometimes 
hear the choirboys practicing. There 
I bought some pamphlets: from one 
of them, on the meaning of pain in 
the scheme of man’s redemption, I 
found for the first time a hint of 
meaning in my own cross of loneli- 
ness. I bought more pamphlets. I 
read hundreds of Catholic books, 
many from the public library. 

It took me many years—I was 
over 30 before I was a really prac- 


ticing Catholic. Now, nearing middle 
age, I am no longer lonely, but I 
often think of the millions who are 
without family life, and pray for 
them. More highly privileged than 
any monarch are children born into 
Catholic homes! Mrs. F. Julien. 


Ir was IN the summer of my 16th 
year when I went to live with a 
very good Catholic family in a little 
town on the northwestern Iowa 
prairie. Whenever I made the beds, 
I would find a beautiful rosary be- 
neath the pillow of the lady for whom 
I worked. I would hold it, and wish 
it were mine. We had nothing like 
it at home. 

One day I took the beads and said 
to the lady, “Please teach me to 
pray on these.” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “There are too 
many prayers to learn.” 

I kept quiet for a few days, and 
then went to her again, demanding 
that she teach me the Rosary. “I 
dare not,” she replied. “Your mother 
would take you from me.” 

“If you don’t teach me, someone 
else will.” 

Seeing my determination, she re- 
ferred me to the priest. I took in- 
structions; was baptized, received 
First Communion, and was Confirms 
ed in one day. My employers were 
my sponsors. Two years later I was 
married from their home, and they 
were godparents for my first child. 

I have been happy now for 50 
years in the faith they shared with 
me. I reared five good Catholic chil- 
dren who all have Catholic families. 


Mrs. Bertha M. Grady. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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POPE JOHN AT 80 


Every day he leaves a clean desk— 
and a warm feeling in the hearts of visitors 


By Barrett McGurn Condensed from “The Sign’* 


HAT CAUGHT my eye first The desk stands at the east 
on Pope John’s desk in end of the long, high room, at the 
the “library” he uses as same spot at which the late Pius 
office was a pencil with XII kept it. It is a broad table 

a well-worn eraser. Beside it were dominated by a crucifix facing 
two more erasers. The steady, pa- the Pontiff. 

tient, deltberate Pontiff is master On the writing pad were two 
each day of a thousand of the or three other ordinary, well- 
Catholic world’s decisions: choos- sharpened lead pencils. The ef- 
ing, correcting, choosing again. fect of frugality was _height- 


* Union City, N. J. November, 1961. © 1961 by the Passionist Fathers, and reprinted with 
permission. 
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ened by another object: a box of 
paper clips. No one had thought 
of emptying them into a little 
leather box such as those sold in 
all local gift shops for $2 or $3. 
Despite all its glories inherited 
from the days of Raphael, Mich- 
elangelo, and Bernini, the Vati- 
can is always like that: a glorious 
museum one moment, a humble 
monastery the next. 

The Pope uses a dip pen and a 
silver inkwell. Out of the sight of 
visitors is his white portable 
typewriter. 

Pope John leaves a clean desk. 
Stacks of papers often are inches 
deep at the beginning of the 
morning when his private secre- 
tary, Msgr. Loris Capovilla, and 
his cardinal secretary of state, 
Amleto Cicognani, call on him, 
but by mid-morning they vanish. 
There is no need for “in” and 
“out” baskets. The one other 
object I noticed was a well-used 
copy of this year’s Annuario Pon- 
tificio, the directory which lists 
the hundreds of priests and oc- 
casional laymen who are the main 
officials of the Vatican and of the 
international hierarchy. Despite 
the close personal acquaintance- 
ship which Pope John has struck 
up among Catholicism’s most em- 
inent persons, it was clear that 
he makes good daily use of the 
Annuario. 

Pope Pius XII used to receive 
all his most prominent callers at 
his desk. There is an addition 
now. At the west end of the 


room are 13 chairs arranged in 
a half circle. The maroon one in 
the center is for the Pope. There 
he can sit in the familiar, com- 
fortable way which is his pleas- 
ure, putting his visitors at ease. 
Sometimes a cup of tea is served. 
It is said that the Pope knows 
how to say No firmly, but that a 
person rarely goes away without 
a smile and a warm feeling from 
the affectionate reception. 

From his desk the Pope sees 
both the crucifix and, at the far 
end of the room, another font of 
contemplation: a large tapestry 
showing Christ giving the keys 
of temporal and spiritual power 
to the kneeling Peter. The mes- 
sage is clear: Peter is Christ’s 
servant, but as such has the au- 
thority to rule. 

Tall windows at the left of 
the Pope’s desk fill the chamber 
with warm light from St. Peter’s 
square. The good cheer brought 
by the sun is magnified, for the 
floor is covered with a great rose 
rug. It would be hard to be 
gloomy in that room for long. 

The two other main features of 
this chamber are the gallery of 
portraits on the north wall (the 
Popes of this century, all of whom 
John knew from near or from 
afar) and the floor-to-ceiling col- 
lection of thousands of books on 
the wall with the windows. It is 
said to be one of Pope John’s 
pleasant maxims that “there are 
lots of nice colors besides white,” 
so the custom of binding the Pon- 
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tiff’s private volumes in a milky 
hue has been modified now to in- 
clude many other tints, just as in 
any other library. 

Many of the books are works 
Pius XII ordered in the course 
of his years of moral pronounce- 
ments on all fields of human en- 
deavor. Pope John, another bib- 
liophile, has added many more. 
Church history is a favorite field 
of his. He himself is author of a 
five-volume account of parish vis- 
its St. Charles Borromeo made to 
the Pontiff’s home area of Ber- 
gamo, Italy, in 1575. 

Also in evidence in Pope John’s 
own collection are such volumes 
of spiritual reading as The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis, The Imi- 
tation of Christ (studied by Pope 
John in an English translation), 
Jim Bishop’s The Day Christ 
Died, and sermons of the great 
French preachers. Classics out- 
side the strictly religious field, 
such as some works of the French 
poet Rimbaud, also are to be 
found among Pope John’s own 
books. 

Finally, there is a_ cherished 
place for guidebooks to the many 
areas the Holy Father visited 
during his long diplomatic career: 
Venice, Paris, Greece, Turkey, the 
Balkans. He doesn’t have much 
time for varied reading now, but 
as an intermittent sleeper he has 
found many hours of the late 
night and early morning during 
which he has been able to satisfy 
some of the old intellectual thirst. 


I had the satisfaction of feeling 
that I may have contributed at 
least briefly to the Pontiff’s read- 
ing list. Pope John received me 
and Luigi Fiocca of the Reader’s 
Digest to accept an album of re- 
prints of an article of mine about 
the Pope. The album included 
translations of my Good Pope 
John piece into a dozen languag- 
es. The Pontiff seemed amused. 
“Put it aside for me to see 
again later,” Fiocca overheard the 
Pope tell a monsignor at his el- 
bow. 

Pope John’s day is irregular. 
Unlike Pius XII, who would snap 
his light out at 1 A.M. on the dot, 
Pope John may retire at any time 
between 9 P.M. and midnight. He 
often rises at 4 A.M., but on 
nights when he cannot sleep or 
when he is anxious about a 
speech, may get up at midnight 
for a couple of hours at his desk. 

This habit used to worry the 
late Secretary of State Domeni- 
co Tardini, a witty man who 
once told us at the Rome For- 
eign Press club that “my guard- 
ian angel fortunately lets me 
sleep through the night.” 

The Pope’s apartment is little 
changed from the way Pius XII 
and earlier Pontiffs of this cen- 
tury maintained it. The bedroom 
is in a rather Victorian style, 
quietly comfortable with a cer- 
tain modest elegance. The rooms 
still radiate the memory of the 
eminent men who led the Cath- 
olic world during recent pontifi- 
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cates: St. Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and the late Pius XII. 
All but the last died as well as 
lived in these rooms. 

Pope John has added a little 
something of himself and of his 
own: pictures of his sharecropper 
brothers, of his sun-leathered fa- 
ther and mother, of the bent old 
priest who baptized him, of his 
poor farm village, and also of 
Venice, the proud diocese. over 
which he ruled as patriarch and 
where he would have been happy 
to pass his last years. The red 
city flag of Venice is prominent 
among the apartment’s decora- 
tions. 

Pope John dresses himself, 
though there is a valet to provide 
all other services. Three Sisters 
from Bergamo do the cleaning 
and cooking. Beside the bed is a 
button to summon the valet dur- 
ing night hours. It is said that it 
has never been used. There is a 
prie-dieuw where the Pontiff kneels 
as he says morning prayers. 

He reads his breviary, as every 
priest does. Sometimes he recites 
a psalm aloud. Often the medita- 
tions he finds there serve later in 
the day for the fatherly talks he 
gives to visitors from 50 nations 
crowding his audiences. Beside 
the more formal prayers are sim- 
ple ones his whiskery uncle, Barba 
Zaverio (Bearded Xavier), taught 
him as an infant. 

Mass at about 7 A.M. in the 
simply designed papal chapel. 
Over the unpretentious wooden 


altar is a painting of some small 
value, Spinello Aretino’s Mary 
Queen of Angels. An Augustinian 
lay Brother serves Mass. The 
Sisters of the household and Mon- 
signor Capovilla are the congre- 
gation. For a missal the Pontiff 
uses either of two volumes which 
were given to him by convicts. 
One came from the prison at 
Melun, France, the other from 
Rome’s dismal, strangely named 
jail Regina Coeli (Queen of Heav- 
en). 

Breakfast is at about 8 a.m. It 
consists of coffee and milk, bread 
and fruit, the usual European col- 
lation. With breakfast the Pope 
is likely to receive a fat folder 
of news clippings underlined in 
red and blue. With that and with 
similarly marked newspapers he 
keeps up with world news. 

Nine o'clock sees the start of 
the official day. The Pope rides 
down one floor in the Vatican 
palace in a 50-year-old elevator, 
notable for its throne chair. At 
his desk in the library he receives 
Secretary of State Cicognani, one 
of the few who have the privilege 
of a daily meeting with him. The 
main problems of Catholicism are 
reviewed. Solutions suggested by 
the cardinal are approved or 
modified. 

The other audiences continue 
until about 1 p.m. The Pope 
may receive outstanding callers 
in the library, or he may walk 
through the ten rooms arranged 
in a circle on that floor of the 
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papal palace. As he reaches the 
last he is only a step or two 
away from the library again. 

Lunch is Pope John’s main 
meal. He likes cheese and rice, 
and also, depending on the menu 
worked out by the Sisters, takes 
meat or fish. He drinks wine and 
mineral water and takes coffee 
again, but he uses no sweets and 
no after-dinner liqueurs. His med- 
ically prescribed diet is nonfat- 
tening. He is said to have lost 
15 pounds, but he is still heavy 
for his surprisingly short height. 
Standing beside him, one is as- 
tonished to find that he is a 
much smaller man than his pic- 
tures suggest. 

He rests in an armchair for a 
half hour after lunch and then re- 
sumes the activities of a day 
which he never finds long enough. 
Often he steps into one of his 
two limousines for a short drive 
up into the centuries-old gardens 
which make up nearly half the 
tiny independent Vatican State. 

He stops to pray at a replica 
of the Lourdes grotto. He may 
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remain there as long as an hour. 
He strolls later, swinging his 
silver-headed malacca cane, en- 
joying his view of St. Peter’s 
dome, chatting with Monsignor 
Capovilla, puzzling over unsolved 
problems. 

Occasionally, in the evening, 
aides have called Pope John’s at- 
tention to a news program on 
Italian television. Sometimes he 
listens to recorded classical music. 
Rarely does the day wander far 
from study, conferences, prayer. 

At 7:30 P.M. he joins the few 
members of his household in the 
last of the three recitations of 
the Rosary which he works into 
every 24 hours. (The last decade 
each time, by the way, is for 
America. Pope John revealed that 
to one caller, the daughter of a 
New York newspaperman. ) 

Supper is at eight. It is like 
the lunch, but lighter. Soon 
afterwards, the time depending 
on the Pontiff’s mood, another 
crowded pontifical day finishes. 
Thus the story of another signifi- 
cant pontificate is written. 


During the last days of the Christmas rush a frenzied clerk, overwhelmed 
by the last-minute shoppers, was making out a sales slip. As the customer 
gave her name and address, the clerk, surveying the maze of confusion 
about her, remarked, “It’s a madhouse, isn’t it?” 

“No,” the customer replied frostily. “It’s a private residence.” 
Lucille Goodyear. 





Washin gton Crosses 
the Delanare 


The surprise attack demonstrated that 
the War of Independence could be won 


By George Athan Billias 
Condensed from “General Glover and His Marblehead Mariners”* 


USK FELL early along the 
banks of the Delaware on 
that bleak afternoon in 1776. The 
ragged soldiers of the Continental 
army were grimly preparing for a 
desperate military gamble. Gen- 
eral Washington was on the verge 
of launching a surprise attack 
on the Hessians in Trenton. 


* © 1960, and reprinted with permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 


His plan of attack was very 
complex. It called for two of the 
trickiest maneuvers known to mili- 
tary men: a night march and pre- 
cise timing by dispersed forces. 
But he was willing to risk his 
army on such a hazardous opera- 
tion because his seasoned regi- 
ments would disintegrate as enlist- 


883 Madison 


Ave., New York City 17. From an excerpt in the Chicago Tribune, 435 'N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill., Dec. 25, 1960. 
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ments expired on New Year’s eve. 
This was Christmas day, but the 
general had to get one more bat- 
tle out of these veterans before 
many of them left the army. 

The Delaware river had served 
as a barrier to enemy attack. Now 
it was about to become the 
springboard for an American as- 
sault. After hurdling the stream 
at widely separated points, three 
task forces were to converge on 
Trenton. The largest, led by 
Washington himself, was to cross 
at McKonkey’s ferry, which lay 
nine miles above Trenton. Dash- 
ing down the opposite shore, this 
force was to deliver the main 
blow by smashing the enemy gar- 
rison. 

A second detachment was to 
pass over the river nearer Tren- 
ton and seize the bridge leading 
out of town to cut off retreat. A 
third body was to cross below 
Trenton to divert the attention of 
the Hessian troops in nearby 
Bordertown. 

Washington’s three-pronged at- 
tack never came off as planned. 
The two smaller task forces were 
unable to carry out their mission. 
Huge ice floes littered the raging 
river and the few men who man- 


The author is associate profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
Maine. He has contributed to 
both the general-interest press 
and specialized publications with- 
in his own field. 


aged to cross were forced to turn 
back. The Trenton operation nar- 
rowed itself down to a single ques- 
tion: could Washington’s own 
task force navigate the stream? 

The answer depended to a large 
degree upon Col. John Glover, a 
tough little terrier of a man, on 
whom Washington relied for fer- 
rying operations. Before the war, 
Glover had been a Massachusetts 
merchant engaged in the West In- 
dies trade. But like all men who 
go down to the sea in ships, he 
never forgot his nautical knowl- 
edge. Once in the army, he quick- 
ly mastered the difficult art of 
amphibious warfare. 

The regiment that Glover led 
was one of the most remarkable 
bands of fighting men in Ameri- 
can history. The unit was com- 
posed mainly of rugged fishermen 
and sailors from Marblehead. 
These seafaring soldiers could 
tread a ship’s deck or march onto 
a battlefield with equal ease. Able 
to handle both oars and muskets, 
these Marblehead mariners were 
called upon to man small ships 
and boats for the Continental 
army so often that they have gone 
down in history as the “amphibi- 
ous regiment.” 

Once darkness had fallen, Wash- 
ington’s men left the warmth of 
their small fires to start their 
march upstream to McKonkey’s 
ferry. One young major who trail- 
ed the column to deliver dis- 
patches recalled that the route 
was easily traced in the snow by 
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bloodstains from the feet of the 
men who wore broken shoes. 

Upon reaching the river’s edge, 
the soldiers were hustled aboard 
craft brought out of hiding from 
nearby thickets. Sitting stiff and 
tense, the soldiers watched anx- 
iously as the loading weighted 
down each boat, causing it to set- 
tle lower and lower. An angry 
wind roared down, churning the 
waters into a frenzy. As the night 
turned colder and the wind more 
piercing, new ice coated all the 
gear; oars and poles slipped from 
the numb fingers of Glover’s men. 

The river at the ferrying place 
was barely 1,000 feet wide, but 
the Marbleheaders were forced to 
call upon all their seafaring skill 
to navigate the short span. Great 
chunks of ice came downstream 
like white torpedoes, smashing 
against the boats and slowing the 
momentum of the crossing craft. 
Each cake of ice had to be wres- 
tled out of the way. 

Snow began to fall about 11 
o'clock. Glover’s men had to 
strain their eyes to pick out the 
floes. Despite the difficulties, the 
Marbleheaders worked away, and 
the American force on the east 
bank gradually increased. 

Back on the west bank, young, 
stout Col. Henry Knox bellowed 
orders to the embarking troops. 
His booming bass voice could be 
heard above the storm’s roar; and 
he served the same purpose as a 
modern walkie-talkie. 

More important were the 18 


cannon over which Knox had 
charge. Artillery was the bad- 
weather weapon of the American 
army. Muskets would not fire 
once the priming pans got wet; 
but cannon could be used in rain 
or snow, if protected. 

Ferrying the heavy howitzers 
and cannon presented a Hercu- 
lean task. 

Crossing the Delaware had 
taken longer than expected, and 
it was nearly 3 A.M. before the 
last of Washington’s 2,400 sol- 
diers had made it. It took another 
hour to line up the men in march- 
ing formation. Washington’s time- 
table had called for the attack to 
take place an hour before dawn. 
With Trenton still nine miles 
away, it became clear that the 
town would not be reached before 
daybreak. There would be no at- 
tack by dark. “Victory or Death,” 
the watchwords for the operation 
suggested by Washington himself, 
took on a more ominous ring. 

Still hoping for surprise, Wash- 
ington split his force into two di- 
visions as he marched toward 
Trenton. One wing, under Gen. 
John Sullivan, took the lower 
River road that ran roughly par- 
allel to the Delaware. The other 
wing, led by Washington and Gen. 
Nathanael Greene, swung off 
along the upper northern route 
known as the Pennington road. 
Washington’s plan was to strike 
Trenton from opposite directions 
with a simultaneous double- 
pronged attack to overwhelm the 
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Hessians before they could rally 
any effective resistance. 

The storm increased in fury as 
dawn grew near, and exposure and 
fatigue began to take their toll. A 
few of the men crumpled in the 
snow, only to be roused by com- 
rades. When the snow changed to 
sleet, the weary soldiers found it 
still harder to keep their footing. 

The weather affected arms as 
well as men. A young officer in 
Sullivan’s column discovered that 
the muskets were so wet they 
could not fire. Word was passed 
up the chain of command to Gen- 
eral Washington. Back down from 
the upper road came a grim re- 
ply, “Advance and charge.” The 
men fixed bayonets, preparing to 
fight at close quarters. 

Dawn broke before Trenton 
was sighted, but the snow was 
whipping into the faces of the 
Hessian sentries, and they failed 
to spot the attackers. The three 
enemy units in town—Fall’s regi- 
ment, clad in dark blue; the Loss- 
berg, garbed in livid scarlet; and 
the Knyphausen, in menacing 
black—were just beginning to stir 
after a night of carousal and 
cards, when the attack hit them. 

Washington’s plan for a simul- 
taneous assault came off with per- 
fect timing. Greene’s division to 
north encountered the first 
outpost shortly after 8 
“Der Feind! Der Feind! 
Heraus!” shouted the startled 
Hessian sentries. Their shouts 
were still ringing in the morning 
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air when Sullivan’s division ran 
into the enemy pickets at the op- 
posite end of town three minutes 
later. 

The attack was brilliantly ex- 
ecuted. Racing down the Penning- 
ton road, Greene’s division seized 
the spot where the two main thor- 
oughfares in Trenton, King and 
Queen streets, came _ together. 
Henry Knox wheeled his cannon 
into position and sprayed the two 
streets with deadly fire. General 
Greene then threw some troops 
farther east to prevent any of the 
enemy from fleeing to the north- 
east toward Princeton. 

The only escape route now open 
to the Hessians was over the 
bridge at the Assunpink creek in 
the lower part of town. But Sul- 
livan’s men soon bottled up this 
last escape corridor and more 
than 950 trapped Hessians raised 
their hands in surrender. 

The battle of Trenton, though 
small in terms of men involved, 
achieved great results. The vic- 
tory helped turn the tide of the 
Revolutionary war by boosting 
American morale, enhancing the 
prestige of the Continental army, 
and restoring confidence in Wash- 
ington’s military leadership. It 
produced the first significant bag 
of enemy prisoners and shattered 
forever the myth of British in- 
vincibility. By successfully cross- 
ing the Delaware on the night of 
Dec. 25, 1776, General Washing- 
ton’s task force took a giant step 
toward American independence. 





MADERA ACRES 


Administrative Offices 
437 So. Robertson Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Tel. BRadshaw 2-5474 


Dear Frank, 


This letter should have been writ- 
ten a long time ago and it would 
have, only you included my address 
in your article and I have been try- 
ing to extract myself from an aval- 
anche of mail ever since. 

Through your article I have learned 
that every Catholic novitiate and hos- 
pital in the nation needs a new wing, 
and that the Holy Spirit inspired 
many nuns to write to me feeling as- 
sured that I would send on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars it would 
take. And that if I provided the 
wings I in turn would get a pair of 
them and would fly off to heaven in 
all my glory. 

A gentleman in Sacramento would 
like me to pay up his back rent and 
then arrange a position for him here 
in Beverly Hills. A refugee got stuck 
on his purchase of a washing machine 
and have I any ideas how he could 


Madera Offices 
235 E. Yosemite Ave. 
Madera, Calif. 
Tel. ORchard 4-5701 


April 25, 1961 


bail out of his predicament. A priest 
would like me to narrate a visual 
aid for him. He will send me tape 
and I just talk to it. Another priest, 
God love him, just wishes me to stop 
by Caruthersville, Mo., on one of my 
trips to the East and talk to any or 
all of his parishioners. 

From England, from Ceylon—let- 
ters. One lady has a _ mixed-mar- 
riage problem with her daughter. The 
young man has not followed in the 
religion as he promised; could I help? 
I wrote and told her to have her 
daughter never miss Mass and her 
example will eventually pay off. 

I loved the article. I did not mind 
the letters I had to write. Who knows, 
I perhaps was supposed to write to 
someone who needed help and if I 
have helped one, I did it for Him. 

Kindest regards, 
Jack Haley. 


(The above letter was written by Jack Haley to Frank Scully after Scully’s profile of Haley, 
“Catechist from the Land of Oz,” appeared in the February, 1961, CATHOLIC DIGEST. It is 


reprinted with the permission of both Mr. Haley and Mr. Scully. 


During our 25th anni- 


versary year we invite readers with similar experiences to describe how THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST has helped them in their personal decisions. Payment is $50 on acceptance. Sorry, 
we cannot return manuscripts.) : 





SACRAMENTO: 
From Gold to Missiles 


By Floyd Anderson 


ACRAMENTO, Calif., was born 

as a boom town, and it has 
kept on booming. Located on a 
flat plain between the snow-top- 
ped Sierra Nevada mountains on 
the east and the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, and with the Sacramen- 
to and American rivers converg- 
ing at that point, it was a natural 
settlement site in pioneer days. 
Here Capt. John Sutter, a Swiss 
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Its climate has proved to be gold 
of a new kind for modern 
counterparts of the 49ers 


adventurer and promoter, made 
his headquarters in 1839 when he 
received a land grant from the 
Mexican government. Here, too, 
Sutter bought out the nearby 
property of a Russian company, 
and here James Marshall reported 
his discovery of gold near the 
mill he was building at Coloma. 
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That was in 1848. By 1849 word 
of the fabulous strike had spread, 
and the male population of San 
Francisco moved almost en masse 
to the gold fields. 

As the news spread throughout 
the U.S., men of all trades and 
professions made the hazardous 
trip to California to seek their 
fortunes. Sacramento was the fo- 
cal point for many of them. They 
came over the mountains by wag- 
on train, or up the river from San 
Francisco. In Sacramento they 


outfitted for the trip to the Moth- 
er lode, to Stockton, and later to 
the enormously rich Comstock 
lode at Virginia City, Nev. 
Today the gold fields still have 


an attraction, but only for the 


tourist trade. Nevertheless, Sacra- 
mento prospers, for it is the cen- 
ter of an exceedingly rich agri- 
cultural and industrial area, as 
well as being, as the city calls 
itself, “the missile development 
center of the nation.” 

At one time Sacramento val- 
ley’s high agricultural production 
made food canning and processing 
the city’s principal industry. With 
the advent of the space age, rock- 
ets and missiles have taken first 
place, and agricultural processing 
is second. More than 15,000 peo- 
ple are employed in the new in- 
dustry. 

An attractive tree-lined city has 
grown from the cluster of tent 
houses that occupied the site not 
much more than 100 years ago. 
An oasis in the middle of its busy 


downtown section is the state cap- 
itol, situated in a 40-acre park. 
The park is attractively decorated 
with tall palm trees and with 
hundreds of other trees, bushes, 
and flowers gathered from various 
parts of the world. 

The capitol’s 237-foot gold-col- 
ored dome is significant, for gold 
built Sacramento; and govern- 
ment work today is an important 
part of the city’s business. It is 
also insurance for the future. Resi- 
dents point out that even during 
a depression government contin- 
ues. The many new government 
buildings springing up in Sacra- 
mento show the growth of the 
state administrative forces. As 
California grows, with thousands 
of new residents pouring into the 
state each day, so too will the 
number of state employees. 

Links with the past are plenti- 
ful in Sacramento, though many 
citizens are fearful lest some of 
these may soon disappear. Pro- 
ponents of a new north-south 
freeway to help ease traffic con- 
gestion suggested building it be- 
tween 2nd and 3rd Sts. in Old 
Sacramento. Historically minded 
citizens, led by the enterprising 
Sacramento Bee, vigorously pro- 
tested, claiming that it would 
“mutilate” Old Sacramento and 
make impossible the future resto- 
ration of one of California’s “most 
completely 19th-century towns.” 

Gov. Pat Brown has declared 
that the landmarks of Old Sacra- 
mento “must be preserved. We 
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cannot permit them to disappear. 
The history and greatness of Cali- 
fornia are not just matters for the 
concern of the city or its people; 
they are for the public use and 
enjoyment of all people, and all of 
us must contribute to their pres- 
ervation.” 

A federal judge in Sacramento 
pointed out that the old Pony Ex- 
press headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., have been maintained in al- 
most the same condition as when 
the pony riders raced into St. Joe 
with their mailbags. But, he com- 
plained, Sacramento, the western 
terminus, had nothing to show for 
its site but a bottle shop. You’d 
never find it, he said, if you didn’t 
go looking for it. 

An example of what can and 
should be done is Sutter’s Fort in 
Sacramento, now restored to its 
original appearances after having 
nearly disappeared in 1889. Set in 
an attractive park (together with 
the State Indian museum), it pro- 
vides visible evidence of the his- 
tory of the area. 

Captain Sutter had acquired, 
by grant and purchase, about 
150,000 acres of land in the fer- 
tile Sacramento valley. He built 
his fort near the Sacramento 
river, establishing there also a 
trading post and a place of re- 
fuge for travelers. He called his 
establishment New Helvetia; 
perhaps he hoped some day to set 
up an independent state. The dis- 


State Capitol. 


covery of gold in 1848 ruined his 
plans. His debts multiplied, and 
he lost a great deal of his property 
to unscrupulous men, including 
squatters. 

Sutter’s Fort today is a state 
historical museum. Many pioneer 
objects are displayed there: old 
stagecoaches and wagons, fire en- 
gines, mining tools, firearms, maps, 
early newspapers. Visitors stroll 
through the gates each day to see, 
for instance, Sutter’s living quart- 
ers and the cannon which guard- 
ed his gates. He even had a jail 
for those accused of theft and 
murder. 

To this fort came Lt. John 
Charles Fremont and Kit Carson 
with their exploring party in 
1844. Here, too, stopped the im- 
migrants, many of whom Sutter 
hired or sheltered till they be- 
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Fort Sutter. 


came firmly established in the 
new land. 

During the reconstruction of 
the fort, workmen panned the 
dirt near the east gate of the fort 
and recovered a quantity of gold 
dust. It was thought that this 
gold either had been dropped by 
miners entering the fort or had 
been swept from gambling houses 
or stores inside it. 

Sacramento itself was laid out 
by Sutter’s son. Today its straight, 
wide streets have spread far into 
the surrounding county. It has 
grown to an estimated 185,000 
population in the city and a good 
half million in the county. Shop- 
ping centers have sprung up 
around the city, the freeways fill 
with traffic (the county has one 
automobile to every 2.3 persons), 
and the citizens wonder whether 
the congestion will ever end. 

There are still occasional re- 
minders of the days when the 
rivers would overflow and down- 
town Sacramento would be flood- 
ed. Some of the older houses look 
as though they were built to face 
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Art by Dan Dickas. 


floodwater days: the 1st floor on 
the ground level was a sort of 
basement, but the living quarters 
were on the floor above, up a 
flight of outside stairs. Then, 
when the floods came, as they did 
every other year or so, the family 
was secure. Since that time levees 
have been built, and the floods 
have been no problem for many 
years. 

Sacramento is a melting pot of 
many nationalities. Among the 
first settlers were many Irish and 
Germans; in later years came 
large numbers of Greeks, Italians, 
Mexicans, and Orientals. It has a 
new Buddhist temple, built across 
from the Southern Pacific station, 
and one of the few Moslem mos- 
ques in the U. S., built by immi- 
grants from India. 

One of its outstanding churches 
is the Cathedral of the Blessed 
Sacrament, near the capitol in 
downtown Sacramento. A color- 
ful pioneer prelate was its builder: 
Bishop Patrick Manogue, first or- 
dinary of Sacramento, who had 
come to the gold fields as a miner 
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in the 1850’s. After working in 
the mines for a few years, he went 
to the Grand Seminary of St. 
Sulpice in Paris to complete his 
education for the priesthood, and 
was ordained there in December, 
1861. 

Returning to the gold fields, he 
was named pastor at Virginia 
City, Nev., with the whole terri- 
tory as his mission field. He serv- 
ed there with distinction, became 
coadjutor to the Bishop of Grass 
Valley, as the diocese was then 
named, and succeeded to the see 
in 1884. Recognizing the potential 
of Sacramento, Bishop Manogue 
immediately began efforts to move 
the see to Sacramento. That was 
done in 1886, and he then began 
construction of the cathedral. 

It was completed in 1889 and 
at the time was described as 
“second only to St. Patrick’s 
cathedral” in New York City. Its 
cross surmounts a 216-foot spire. 
The building is unusual in having 
two galleries, each seating 200 
persons. With the 1,600 seated on 
the ground floor, it has a total 
seating capacity of 2,000. 

One of the yet unsolved mys- 
teries about the cathedral is who 
paid for it. It was debt-free when 
it was completed; and rumor sug- 
gests strongly that it was paid for 
by John W. Mackay, a good 
friend of Father Manogue, who 
made his millions from the Com- 
stock lode in Virginia City when 
the priest was pastor there. 

When the cathedral was dedi- 


cated, members of the Congrega- 
tion B’nai Israel of Sacramento 
presented the bishop with $178.25 
as an offering for the poor. Six 
stained-glass windows in the nave, 
depicting in miniature the Way 
of the Cross, were given by Mrs. 
E. B. Crocker, who gave to the 
city its famous Crocker art gal- 
lery. A copy of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, on the north side of 
the cathedral, was presented by 
Mrs. Leland Stanford, wife of the 
founder of Stanford university. 

Father Peter Augustin Ander- 
son, O.P., a native of New Jersey, 
said the first public Mass in Sac- 
ramento in the front parlor of a 
frame house near 5th and L Sts. 
on Aug. 11, 1850. A little more 
than three months later he was 
dead. Cholera struck Sacramento 
that summer. A newspaper re- 
ported: “This city presents an 
aspect truly terrible. Three of the 
large gambling resorts have been 
closed. The streets are deserted 
and frequented only by the hearse. 
Nearly all business is at a stand- 
still. There seems to be a deep 
sense of expectancy mingled with 
fear pervading all classes. The 
daily mortality is about 60. Many 
deaths are concealed and many 
more not reported.” 

Many of the cholera patients 
were neglected, but Father And- 
erson worked tirelessly until the 
end of the epidemic. Then, ex- 
hausted by his work, he fell an 
easy victim to typhoid fever and 
died on Nov. 26, 1850. 
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Blessed Sacrament Cathedral. 


Sacramento was a_ cultural 
center early in its life. Its Eagle 
theater, the first real theater in 
California, featured such perform- 
ers as Lola Montez with her spi- 
der dance; the great violinist, Ole 
Bull; and many other famous per- 
formers. They played to packed 
houses, even when some of the 
spectators stood ankle deep in 
flood waters. 

Today the Sacramento Civic 
Repertory carries on the theatri- 
cal tradition. The municipal aud- 
itorium seats more than 5,000 and 


has one of the largest stages in the 
West. 

Sacramento was an industrial 
center very early, too, for here 
was the western end of the first 
transcontinental railroad. Theo- 
dore Dehone Judah, a civil en- 
gineer from Connecticut, thought 
that a railroad could be laid 
across the Sierra Nevada, and the 
“Big Four” helped him: Leland 
Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, 
Mark Hopkins,and Charles Crock- 
er. Ground was broken on Jan. 8, 
1863, for the Central Pacific rail- 
road, which was built to a junc- 
tion with the U.P. at Promontory, 
Utah, on May 10, 1869. 

The Oriental population in 
Sacramento began during the 
Civil War days, when there was a 
shortage of labor to build the 
Central Pacific railroad. Charles 


Crocker brought in thousands of 
Chinese laborers to help move the 
rails eastward over the mountains 
and many of them settled in Sac- 
ramento. They were later joined 
by thousands of Japanese, and at 


one time Sacramento had the 
largest Japanese colony on the 
West Coast. 

Sacramento, like most Califor- 
nia cities, keeps growing, though 
not at the same boom rate of gold- 
rush days. The climate seems to 
be gold of a new kind for Ameri- 
cans from East and Midwest. The 
Sacramento area adds about 2,- 
000 persons every month, and the 
county population has almost 
doubled in the last ten years. 





What’ Holding Up 
Fluoridation? 


Condensed from “Changing Times’* 


OR MORE than ten years now, 

every community in the U.S. 

has had the means to give 
its younger citizens lifelong pro- 
tection against tooth decay. Add- 
ing a trace of fluoride to public 
drinking water (one part fluoride 
to 1 million gallons of water) 
positively reduces tooth decay by 
as much as two thirds. The pro- 
cedure costs only about Ioc a 
year per person, and is absolutely 
safe. 

These facts have been proved 
beyond scientific dispute by more 
than 30 years of careful evalua- 
tion of evidence collected from all 
over the world. The case for fluo- 
ridation is proved everywhere ex- 
cept in the public mind. 


It could save the teeth of our 
children and their children 


After ten full years of certainty, 
only 2,000 communities with a to- 
tal population of over 38 million 
(out of a possible 20,000 com- 
munities with more than 125 mil- 
lion people) have fluoridated their 
water supply. Another 7 million 
persons live in areas where the 
water supply naturally contains 
protective amounts of fluoride. 

Yet in city after city across the 
continent, parents, doctors, and 
public-health officials interested in 
better teeth for tomorrow’s adults 
are being stymied in their efforts 
to get the fluoridation programs 
adopted. 

This failure to accept fluorida- 


* 1729 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. August, 1961. © 1961 by the Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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tion is costing us dearly. 1. More 
than 97 million people in the na- 
tion have decayed teeth requir- 
ing treatment, and another 21 
million have lost all of their 
teeth. 2. The average high-school 
graduate has ten teeth attacked 
by decay. 3. The national dental 
bill, even though a third of the 
population never goes to a dent- 
ist, is around $2.4 billion an- 
nually, or an average of $44 per 
family. 

Fluoridation cannot eliminate 
all dental bills or all dental ills. 
Nor can it remove the necessity 
for good diet, conscientious brush- 
ing, and regular visits to the 
dentist. It has been repeatedly 
proved, however, that drinking 
fluoridated water through child- 
hood can reduce tooth decay by 
as much as 65% and that the 
benefit lasts throughout life. 

Fluoride is a natural substance 
found in varying amounts in all 
drinking water and in many 
foods. It would be almost impos- 
sible to live without ingesting 
some fluoride, but it appears 
naturally in such small amounts 
that most persons get very little. 

In late 1930 it was discovered 
that in communities where the 
fluoride content of water was 
high, tooth decay was low. Un- 
fortunately, only a few areas had 
enough natural fluoride in their 
drinking supply to do the trick. 
In 1945, after 15 years of inten- 
sive study, it was decided to add 
sufficient fluoride to the drink- 


ing water of several cities (the 
first were Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Newburgh, N.Y., and Brantford, 
Ont.) to bring the level of the 
chemical up to one part per mil- 
lion gallons. 

By 1951 and 1952 it had be- 
come apparent that the plan 
worked even better than anyone 
had dared hope. Tooth decay did 
decrease in fluoridated cities. In 
Grand Rapids, for instance, these 
were the good results: 1. 65% less 
decay in teeth of children who 
drank fluoridated water from their 
birth; 2. 45% less decay in chil- 
dren five or six years old when 
the program started; 3. 20% less 
decay in teen-agers. 

Endorsements of fluoridation 
for all our cities as a_public- 
health measure began to come 
from the cautious scientists. By 
now every major scientific group 
with any interest in the subject 
has added its approval: the U.S. 
Public Health service, the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental re- 
search, the American Medical as- 
sociation, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the American As- 
sociation of Public Health Den- 
tists, the American Public Health 
association, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research coun- 
cil, the American Cancer society, 
the American Pharmaceutical as- 
sociation, and scores of other 
groups. 

Nonscientific groups have also 
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supported the movement. The 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Legion, 
many chambers of commerce, the 
aFL-c1o, the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, and the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce are 


among them. Individuals from 


Dr. Benjamin Spock, the famous 
pediatrician, to Dr. Louis I. Dub- 


J.A.M.A. OPINION 


Fluoride in small amounts un- 
questionably strengthens tooth de- 
fenses against dental caries. It 
cannot be listed as an element es- 
sential to life, but it is now es- 
tablished beyond reasonable doubt 
that optimal quantities of fluor- 
ides are desirable and beneficial in 
improving tooth health. When 
fluoride is naturally present in 
drinking water, is added mechani- 
cally, or more rarely, is ingested 
in more than minimal amounts in 
food, tooth decay diminishes. 

Harold C. Hodge in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (5 Aug. ’61). 


lin, one of the nation’s leading 
statisticians, have urged commu- 
nities to go ahead with the pro- 
gram. 

At first the idea spread rapidly, 
and towns and cities all over the 
country began the work of insur- 
ing stronger teeth for their chil- 
dren. Two-thirds of the big metro- 
politan areas have fluoride in their 
water. Among them are Chicago, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Houston, Buffalo, and St. 
Paul- Minneapolis. Congress, which 
twice has heard antifluoridation- 
ists speak their piece in formal 
hearings, some years back quietly 
fluoridated the water of the city 
it governs, Washington, D.C. 

For the last eight years or so, 
however, fluoridation has _ been 
steadily losing ground to the 
strident objections of a small but 
highly persuasive group of op- 
ponents. In elections in the fall of 
1960, for instance, citizens of 35 
municipalities had fluoridation 
referendums. In 29 of the 35, they 
voted the proposal down. In a 
number of communities that have 
had fluoridated water supplies for 
some time, opponents have suc- 
ceeded in getting programs stop- 
ped. 

About fifteen years ago, there 
was some genuine disagreement 
among scientists about whether 
fluoridation was absolutely safe, 
whether it would actually work, 
and whether alternative methods 
of putting fluoride into the diet 
might be better. Now that the evi- 
dence is in, all of these questions 
are no longer disputed except by 
a few diehard physicians and 
dentists and by a loud contingent 
of laymen. A good many of the 
groups to which these people be- 
long are (or have been) against 
several other public-health meas- 
ures, such as chlorination of wat- 
er, all immunization and vaccina- 
tion, and pasteurization of milk. 
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“Fluoridation,” stated the writ- 
er of a letter to one town’s news- 
paper during a referendum battle, 
“is unpleasant, unnecessary, un- 
scriptural, unnatural, unscienti- 
fic, unconstitutional, unlicensed, 
unlawful, unprofitable, unhealth- 
ful, unjustifiable and unpardon- 
able!” 

Last year the University of 
Michigan’s School of Public 
Health published a list of anti- 
fluoridationist objections and an 
appraisal of their validity. The 
objections, printed in index form, 
filled five oversized pages. 

A major objection has always 
been that fluoride is a poison. Jt 
is a poison—so is common table 
salt (sodium chloride). Taken in 
excessive amounts, either could 
cause illness or death. But most 
foods and water contain some 
fluoride, and it is considered to be 
a nutrient, like phosphorous and 
calcium. Some 7 million persons 
have drunk fluoride (often in 
quite high amounts) with their 
untreated water all their lives, 
but studies of thousands of them 
show no adverse effect on gen- 
eral health. 

Yet, the University of Michi- 
gan survey found that opponents 
to fluoridation have cited more 
than 100 different disorders sup- 
posedly caused in human beings 
or animals by fluoride. The ail- 
ments included cancer (the Amer- 
ican Cancer society says that there 
is no evidence of any relation be- 
tween fluoride and cancer), ulcers, 


diarrhea, constipation, liver dis- 
ease, kidney troubles, tuberculos- 
is, sinusitis, heart disease, leukem- 
ia, hemophilia, neuroses, psychos- 
es, stammering, loss of memory, 
nail biting, poliomyelitis, multiple 
sclerosis, cataracts, glaucoma, col- 
or blindness, goiter, diabetes, 
sterility, acne, boils, athlete’s foot, 
baldness, brittle nails and brittle 
bones, arthritis, rickets, poor pos- 
ture, flat feet, increased tooth de- 
cay, periodontal disease, maloc- 
clusion, stillbirths, prematurity of 
birth, tonsillitis, left-handedness, 
loss of hearing and allergic man- 
ifestations. 

The only disorder that can, ac- 
cording to all present medical 
knowledge, be caused by ingesting 
fluoridated water is the mottling 
of teeth. This happens in com- 
munities where water naturally 
contains too much fluoride; it 
never happens where the fluo- 
ride content is controlled, as it is 
in all city fluoridation programs, 
at .7 to 1.2 parts per million. 

In addition to specific diseases, 
the survey found 46 other objec- 
tions involving fluoride’s toxicity. 
They range from the possibility 
that there may be important vari- 
ations in individual tolerances to 
fluoride to assertions that the 
grade of fluoride used in water 
contains arsenic. 

Other objections are that com- 
mercial activities like ice manu- 
facturing, food processing, and 
beer making are adversely affect- 
ed when fluoridated water is used 
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(there are no such problems); 
that fluoridation is too expensive 
and is wasteful because only a 
small proportion of a city’s water 
is used for drinking (on the con- 
trary, doing without fluoridation 
is expensive, and separate water 
systems for treated and untreat- 
ed water would be wasteful); 
that adding fluoride is a_ big 
problem to engineers at the water 
works (it is no more of a problem 
than adding chlorine); that the 
value and safety of fluoridation 
has not been proved (but no other 
proposed public-health measure e- 
ver has had such sound proof). 
The supreme courts of many 
states have passed on the legality 
of fluoridation, and the U.S. 


Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view their decisions. Still the op- 
ponents often claim interference 


with human rights. A favorite 
ground is that fluoridation con- 
stitutes compulsory medication. 
Proponents reply that fluoride is 
a normal constituent of food, and 
adding it to the water supply in 


correct amounts 1S no more medi- 


CHURCHILLIANA 


cation than adding nutrients to 
white flour. Besides, it is a pre- 
ventive, not a curative, measure. 

If all else falls on deaf ears, the 
antifluoridationists declare that 
better ways of administering the 
fluoride exist, such as making use 
of fluoride tablets (which would 
cost about $2.50 a year per child 
and are tedious to use) or the ap- 
plication of fluoride directly to 
the teeth (which costs about $20 
for each series of treatments and 
reduces decay only 40% 

A host of other objections are 
encountered, many of them the 
sort that are hard to answer in 
nontechnical language. The net 
result is to confuse the minds of 
the electorate. 

If a fluoridation fight is in the 
offing in your community and 
you are involved, you can look 
for an arduous, hard-hitting, no- 
holds-barred campaign. There is 
nothing polite about most battles 
for fluoridation, but most persons 
who think about it figure that 
their children’s and_ grandchil- 
dren’s teeth are worth the fight. 


Sir Winston Churchill attends Parliament sessions only on special occasions 


these days. Last spring, he c 


came to hear a major policy speech by Mr. Mac- 


Millan, the prime minister. Churchill happened to be seated in front of two 


old politic al enemies. 


“I say! Isn’t that Winnie? They say the old boy is scarcely tracking 


these days,” one of them remarked. 


Sir Winston turned and regarded them steadily. “They also say he has 


grown very deaf,” he said. 


M.M. 





An Old-time Christmas 


By Doran Hurley 


Condensed from “Information’* 


5] WAS STARTLED last Sep- 

tember to hear Hark the 

Herald Angels Sing com- 

ing over the radio, and 

shocked to find it being used as 

a commercial gimmick to exploit 

something or other. A celebrity 

prattles about how she purchases 

her Christmas gifts away back in 

June, seemingly to get as far away 

from the true spirit of Christmas 

as possible. As Scrooge said, “Bah! 
Humbug!” 

When I was a boy, not too long 
ago, it was very different. The 
Christmas season did not begin 
until long after Thanksgiving. 


In my childhood we didn’t 
need to be reminded of 
whose birthday it was 


“Do it yourself” hobbies of to- 
day were routine practice yester- 
day. In our school we painfully 
pasted little boxes together out of 
heavy paper and crayoned them 
with holly leaves. Hopefully we 
put together circles of chamois 
for that now forgotten article, the 
penwiper. 

We were proud of our handi- 
craft, for these were to be gifts 
for our parents. If we had elder 
sisters or young aunts, they were 
always around the dining-room 
table, busy in the spreading glow 
of the Welsbach mantles, crochet- 
ing or knitting or tatting or do- 


* 180 Varick St., New York City 14. January, 1958. ©1958 by the Missionary Society of 
St. Paul the Apostle, and reprinted with permission. 
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ing “drawn work,” making their 
own gifts. 

We believed in Santa Claus 
even if we sensed that he really 
had his physical being in our par- 
ents. But we were never taken 
“downtown,” in our New Eng- 
land phrase, to see him in a shab- 
by department-store replica. We 
did write letters to Santa that our 
mothers posted. They reached 
him, of course—there was proof 
on Christmas morning of that. 

Then finally came the Eve of 
Christmas, and somehow the Eve 
is still capitalized in my mind as 
it was in my childhood. In the 
early morning began the final 
scrubbing that the house should 
be in order, just as we cleaned 
every Saturday in preparation for 
the Lord’s day. From the oven of 
the coal range in the kitchen came 
the glorious smell of pies baking, 
apple and mince and pumpkin if 
the season had lasted. As New 
England Catholics, true to the 
same American tradition as their 
Congregational or Methodist or 
Baptist neighbors, our mothers 
would have scorned setting a 
festive table with only one kind 
of pie. The Christmas fruitcake, 
of course, had been mixed and 
baked near Thanksgiving time; 
it now merely wanted icing. 

In the afternoon, everyone went 
to Confession. It was not quite 
the thing to wait until evening, 
because Christmas Eve was to be 
spent at home. If our elders walk- 
ed back from church sedately, we 


younger ones certainly did not. 
We skipped like lambs of the 
flock in that inexplicable light- 
ness of being that the sacrament 
gave us. 

The evening meal (since the 
day was what the older people 
called a black fast) was meatless, 
of course. My New England city 
was near the sea, so we were not 
reduced to eggs or cheese. Al- 
though it was a fast-day meal, the 
feeling was that it still should be 
something special. At our house 
the tradition was fried clams in 
egg batter and cracker crumbs, 
with oyster stew. 

My mother had a “clam man,” 
a tall, gaunt Yankee named Jesse 
Shaw. Jesse, a rugged individual- 
ist and a man with kinship to 
Thoreau, came to town when the 
spirit moved him, with heavy 
baskets of clams or mussels, and 
maybe a few lobsters. He con- 
sented to sell his stock—almost 
grudgingly it seemed—to a few 
privileged customers. But no mat- 
ter what the weather, old Jesse 
always showed up at our house 
on the morning of Christmas Eve 
with a “mess of clams” for my 
mother, for which he would take 
no payment. It was his way of 
saying “Merry Christmas,” al- 
though no such sentimental non- 
Puritan words would ever cross 
his lips. 

Once the pies were set to cool, 
my mother would go to our 
neighborhood grocery for the holi- 
day turkey or chicken, picked out 
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well in advance after much press- 
ing of breast bones. And of course 
the Christmas candle! 

At Abe Yokum’s, the grocer’s, 
the ritual was always the same. 
Elderly Mr. Egan, the butcher, 
with his straw hat and paper 
cuffs, would say, “Gotta candle 
put aside for you, case Yokum is 
waitin’ on and don’t see you.” 
Mother would smile, make her 
other few selections, and move on 
to the cashier’s cage. There little 
Miss Estes, of a Yankee Congre- 
gationalist family that had “come 
down in the world,” would whis- 
per, “I put aside a candle for 
you, in case he—?” And then 


Abe Yokum would come thunder- 
ing over, his Jewish face smiling 


with true affection. 

At this point each year we 
would interrupt mother. “All 
right, which candle did you 
take?” And she would say, “That 
poor little thing’s: Miss Estes. 
You know she said to me, ‘I’d 
love to light one myself. Say a 
prayer for me on yours, won’t 
you do that? And I can think of 
it shining for me with light in the 
night.” 

The Christmas Eve supper; 
and then the lighting of the 
candle, placed on the table in the 
kitchen as the real heart of the 
house. The table was now spread 
with a fair cloth. And not only the 
lighted taper of welcome but be- 
side it a bowl of fruit and a gob- 
let of milk for the Holy Travelers 
if they should come by in the 


night. The tradition was that the 
candle should be lighted by the 
father or the oldest male. 

Earlier, just after the candle 
lighting, mother would always 
point out the Christmas star to 
us. It was always there, I remem- 
ber, brilliantly in the heavens. 
That Christmas star that guided 
the Magi shone alone and re- 
splendent in my _ boyhood. It 
made you feel one with the shep- 
herds, and all holy and warm in- 
side. 

In the old parish in those days 
everyone, children and adults, 
would go early to bed. Midnight 
Mass was not observed in our di- 
ocese. The single (and an ex- 
quisitely lovely) exception to the 
early-to-bed rule came in my 
youth. In the parish lived the 
Sullivan “girls,” four sisters of 
great graciousness and Catholic 
dignity, to whom our Lord had 
given exceptional talents and the 
understanding to use them in his 
service. 

Marian was our organist, and 
Sarah and Elizabeth soprano and 
alto soloists, at the old parish 
church and later at the cathedral. 
Julia was the housekeeper, ador- 
ing her more resplendent sisters. 
The custom they inaugurated, for 
themselves at first, then for a few 
friends, was this: shortly before 
midnight all the lights in their 
pleasant house would be lighted. 
A moment before the stroke of 
the hour Julia would rush about, 
opening the front door and all the 
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windows in the parlor and in the 
living room across the hall. Then, 
with Marian at the piano, Sarah 
and Elizabeth standing beside her 
would welcome the Child in their 
glorious voices with a fervent 
Adeste Fidelis. 

As the years passed, silent 
groups of men and women used 
to assemble across the street to 
hear this lovely welcome to the 
Christ Child. Priests no less than 
their people would come and 
listen to the. five minutes of 
beautiful song. The old bishop 
was believed to have come un- 
obtrusively one year; and there 
were always non-Catholics in the 
throngs. 

In the old parish of my New 


England our great and most im- 
portant Mass was not at mid- 
night, as I have said, but at five 
o’clock in the morning. The rea- 
son was part of our hard-won 
American acceptance. When our 


grandfathers and _ great-grand- 
fathers came to this country as 
workmen in our factory city, they 
went into the cotton mills. The 
mill hours then were from dusk 
until dawn, from six o’clock in 
the morning until six o’clock at 
night. Under Puritanism, Christ- 
mas was a working day. It was 
not until the 1850’s that in 
Boston it became a day of ease. 

So old Father Murphy, first 
resident priest of a parish and a 
church that are now the cathed- 
ral parish and church of a great 
diocese, set the single Christmas 


Mass at an hour the parishioners 
could attend—at five o’clock, be- 
fore they hustled on to a dreary, 
unhallowed long day’s work. 

The tradition held fast among 
the descendants of those early 
Catholic settlers—doctors, law- 
yers, judges, priests, bishops, and 
an archbishop of my knowledge— 
so that somewhat in tribute to 
those who had gone before, the 
five o’clock Christmas Mass in 
the old parish was one of dignity 
and circumstance. 

It was a solemn Mass with the 
massed parish choirs singing; and 
a long double train of altar boys, 
of which I was one, to add to the 
dignity of the three priests as 
they went in processional about 
the church before Mass. The 
church was crowded, but there 
was no nonsense about standing 
up in back because you could not 
find a seat. At the five o’clock 
Christmas Mass you came to 
pray. You stood prayerfully in 
your pew through all the verses 
of Adeste Fidelis at the close of 
Mass. And never did “Merry 
Christmas” ring out with more 
meaning through the crisp shin- 
ing morning air than from the 
little knots of neighbors on the 
way home over the crisp snow. 

It was a common thing then to 
seek to share in the privilege ac- 
corded the priests of saying three 
Masses. It was not only the old 
people who went to the Five and 
the Nine and the Eleven. The 
teen-age Children of Mary were 
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on hand to sing in their junior 
choir at the Nine and to supple- 
ment the senior choir at the last 
Mass at eleven, as they had at 
the solemn Mass at five. 

Since every house was wakened 
by the cheerful return from the 
Five, it was then that the chil- 
dren leaped from bed to inspect 
their stockings. Christmas trees 
were held more or less in suspicion 
by both ourselves and our Yankee 
neighbors. The Boston Tea Party 
and Lexington and Concord were 
still too much in mind to favor a 
custom introduced in England by 
Victoria’s Albert. 

Our Christmas dinner was, of 
course, as American as our neigh- 
bors’, differing only perhaps in the 
form of the grace that was said to 
invoke God’s blessing on it. 

The day was a restful one of 
little movement save for those of 
us fortunate enough to have 
grandmothers. There were some- 
times early afternoon visits to 
those mothers of our mothers and 
fathers, who were always especial- 
ly precious at Christmastime. But 
the usual old parish visiting was 


RECONNAISSANCE 


done after Grand Vespers. Just 
before four o’clock, the same fam- 
ily groups that had hailed each 
other at Mass in the morning 
would set out for Grand Vespers 
and Benediction. For Vespers the 
children would always be taken 
along, to visit the crib. 

For us children, those visits 
would continue until Epiphany, 
Little Christmas. But we did not 
simply continue to visit our own. 
Our mothers or aunts would take 
us in turn to the cathedral, to the 
French church, and the Portu- 
guese and the Polish churches, 
where the crib was always a lit- 
tle different but always the same. 

It was on those visits that our 
Catholicism embraced a_ truer 
Americanism than was possible to 
our Yankee friends, who stood 
apart from the newer aliens 
among them. For the Christ 
Child in the crib of the poor lit- 
tle Polish church held out his 
arms in the same embrace as in 
our own, and with the same 
message: Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace to 
men of good will. 


A reluctant conscript was told by the draftboard doctor to read an eye 
chart. “What chart?” asked the draftee innocently. 


“Just sit down in that chair and I’ll show you! 


i ad 


roared the doctor. 


“What chair?” inquired the draftee. 

The man was finally deferred because of bad eyesight. That afternoon, he 
slipped into a neighborhood movie, and was horrified when the lights went 
up to see the draftboard doctor sitting beside him. “Excuse me,” said the 


conscript as calmly as he could. “Does this bus go to Montclair?” 


R. Stocks. 
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FAVORITE 
BOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC 
READERS 


Ideal Christmas Gifts presented in beautiful, 
low priced paperbound editions 
to round out home, church or school libraries 


The drama—the humor—the meaning and 
purpose of Catholic life are explored in 
these 18 favorite books selected from leading 
publishers by ALL SAINTS PRESS. 
Covering subjects that range from meatless 
cooking hints to the dedicated faith of a 
devoted nun in a leper colony, this special 
ALL SAINTS collection has been compiled 
to offer information, entertainment, 

and wholesome reading pleasure 

to Catholics of all ages and interests. 

The list following includes old favorites, 
best sellers, reference books, and spiritual works 
that have been acclaimed by millions of 
readers. Now, you can choose the books for 
your home and your friends that you would 
most enjoy, or find most helpful and at 

little more than the price of a Christmas card 
itself. If your bookseller does not have 
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Vishinsky and I 


The Soviet diplomat, like his 
country, was “a riddle wrapped 
in mystery inside an enigma” 


By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


Condensed from 


“7 Walked With Heroes’* 


y \HE BIG moment of my life 

§ came in 1949. It found me 

perched atop New York 
telephone books so that, despite 
my small stature, I might see and 
be seen in the president’s chair in 
the 4th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

It had been a long, difficult 
journey to that chair. My ~pro- 
gress had been bitterly contested 
all the way by the Russian dele- 
gates, headed ,by my arch antag- 
onist Andrei Vishinsky. The Rus- 
sians had shown their hatred 
of America, and of the Philippines 
for its friendship with America, 
when the UN was first projected 
in San Francisco. Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov had protested my 
presence there as a representative 
of a still not fully independent 
nation. 


Molotov, Vishinsky, Gromyko, 


General Romulo 


Kutznetsov were to single me out 
one by one. They were skillful an- 
tagonists. 

The Russians never had an ab- 
ler debater than Vishinsky. He 
was razor keen. Our debates at 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris 
had been vitriolic. I turned the 
other cheek, and then delivered 
my wallop. 

One day during the conference 
we were arguing the Soviet-spon- 
sored proposal to abolish the UN 
Balkan commission. I was indig- 
nant at the insolence of this pro- 
posal. The communists were in- 
filtrating Greece and hoping to 
foment civil war there to make 
it another prisoner country. 
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When Vishinsky said that the 
Balkan commission was interfer- 
ing in the domestic affairs of 
Greece and should be abolished, 
I was furious. I was one of the 
sponsors of the commission. 

On the night before the reso- 
lution was to come up, the spon- 
sors of the commission held a 
caucus and decided on the list of 
speakers. It was agreed that I 
was to speak first. 

The Russians kept trying to 


interrupt me, but President 


Spaak of Belgium, who was pre- 
siding, paid no attention to them. 

The instant I stopped, Vishin- 
sky was on his feet. His face was 
red; rage churned in his words. 
He began without waiting for the 
chair to recognize him: “This 


small man Romulo with the big 
voice who spreads noise wherever 
he goes ... who represents an 
insignificant country like the 
Philippines and dares attack Rus- 
sia... he reminds me of a Rus- 
sian proverb: his ambition is 
worth a ruble while his ammuni- 
tion is only worth a cent.” 

I thought: if I answer bitter- 
ness with bitterness I will win 
support for him, but if I answer 
in a humble manner I will get 
sympathy for my side. Best to 
make a joke of this, for no bom- 
bast can survive under ridicule. 

So when Vishinsky paused for 
breath I was on my feet. “Mr. 
President?” I was very meek. 
Spaak recognized me, and I made 
my way to the podium. 


“Mr. President,” I began, still 
meekly, “since boyhood I have 
known the story of David and 
Goliath. We have been treated to 
his usual personal vitriolics by 
the distinguished foreign minister 
of Soviet Russia, Mr. Vishinsky. 
As I know none of us in the as- 
sembly are interested in personal- 
ities, | am not concerned with his 
personal references, because in 
this august assemblage we are 
not present as persons but as rep- 
resentatives of governments. But, 
Mr. President, I am concerned 
with what has been said about 
my country, because while my 
country occupies what may be 
only a humble place in the UN, 
I believe it to be a place of 
honor.” 

At this point I was interrupted 
by applause from many of my 
fellow delegates. I paused, and 
looked hard at Vishinsky. 

“And I would like to remind 
Mr. Vishinsky,” I went on, “that 
we—the small Davids—are here 
to fling our pebbles of truth be- 
tween the eyes of all the bluster- 
ing Goliaths and make them be- 
have.” 

I glanced at Spaak. He was 
grinning from ear to ear. 

I added, “And as to my ambi- 
tion being worth a ruble while 
my ammunition is worth only a 
cent, may I also remind Mr. Vi- 
shinsky that with the present 
rate of exchange the cent is worth 
more than the ruble?” 

From that time on Mr. Vishin- 
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sky never opened his mouth in 
the UN against the “insignifi- 
cant” nations nor against me. 


Tue BaLKAN commission was 
given a vote of confidence; but 
Russian ruthlessness in the UN 
did not lessen. 

When the Philippines was fight- 
ing for a seat in the Security 
council, 36 ballots had to be tak- 
en; and the Philippines, although 
always in the lead, could not mus- 
ter the two-thirds majority need- 
ed to elect. A gentlemen’s agree- 
ment was arrived at that we 
would draw lots. 

Vassili Kutznetsov, deputy for- 
eign minister and chairman of the 
delegation of Soviet Russia, meet- 
ing with me in the delegate’s 
lounge, agreed on the compact 
and said it would be respected. 
We drew lots in the presence of 
President José Maza, with the 
Russian delegates present. The 
opponent of the Philippines, 
Yugoslavia, was the lucky one. 
Yugoslavia was to serve the first 
year, the Philippines the second 
year. 

Then, when the first year was 
about to end, Russia denied the 
agreement and put up Czechoslo- 
vakia as a candidate for the 
council. 

Until then the angriest I had 
ever been was when I watched 
the Japanese planes drop their 
first bombs on Manila; but this 
was my maddest hour. We won 
overwhelmingly against Czecho- 


slovakia, and I was appointed the 
Philippine representative in the 
Security council. 

In Paris, as chairman of the ad 
hoc political and security commit- 
tee, I appointed a subcommittee 
to study the admission of Ceylon. 
The representative of the Russian 
group agreed to this and signed 
the report. When the report was 
submitted to the full committee 
the following day he refused to 
vote in favor of it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I signed it, but 
I now withdraw my signature.” 


Ass presivent of the Security 
council I actually made the Rus- 
sians admit that I was fair. 

Then I became president of the 
4th Assembly. I shook hands with 
the outgoing president, Herbert 
Evatt of Australia. I made my ad- 
dress, and then declared the meet- 
ing open. 

The Russians had fought stren- 
uously against a proposed minute 
of prayer in 1947. They succeeded 
in amending our proposal by add- 
ing “or meditation,” so that the 
rule as finally adopted reads as 
follows: “At the opening day of 
each General Assembly there shall 
be a minute of silence or medita- 
tion.” 

I remembered this as I sat for 
the first time in the president’s 
chair of the General Assembly. 
Here was my opportunity. After 
my inaugural address I conclud- 
ed: “Let us pray the Almighty 


to give us the vision and the cour- 
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age to face our awesome respon- 
sibilities.” 

And I banged the gavel for the 
minute of silence. There was no 
need to ask that it be spent in 
prayer. All understood. 

I do not know if the Russian 
delegates meditated, but I know 
I prayed, and I hope all of those 
who voted for me prayed. 

The meeting then opened. 
Vishinsky was first to take the 
floor. As usual he began inveigh- 
ing against the U.S. for the non- 
admittance of Red China. I called 
him to order, but he went right 
on talking as was his wont in the 
past. I ordered the interpreter to 
stop working. Vishinsky kept talk- 
ing. He ignored my gavel com- 
pletely. I had no authority in his 
eyes. 

But I was president. The loud- 
speaker is connected to the presi- 
dent’s table. I grabbed the wire 
connected to his microphone and 
gave it a yank. When he saw he 
was talking into a dead mike he 
stopped and sat down. That was 
my first act of decision as presi- 
dent. 

The score was more than 
evened on my second day as presi- 
dent. There had been complaints 
that I could not be seen by the 
delegates below the podium, so 
it was then that the New York 
telephone books were given me. 
Perched on them, I heard Vishin- 
sky make his chilling announce- 
ment that Russia had the atom 
bomb. It came as a _ complete 


shock to me and to all of us pres- 
ent, apart from the Russian dele- 
gation. 

It had been my creed since 
working in the UN to watch for 
the spark of humanity in each 
man. I looked on Vishinsky’s ar- 
rogant, intelligent face, as cold 
and pure as reason, it seemed to 
me, and wondered, where was the 
spark in him? 


I versistep in hunting for the 
glimmer of humanity in the 
Russian delegates. Somewhere, 
dimmed by totalitarian concepts, 
it had to exist. It occurred to 
me that the Russians knew noth- 
ing of America, living their seg- 
regated lives between Lake Suc- 
cess and Glen Cove on Long 
Island. I recalled having heard 
that all Russians respond to 
music. 

I went before the Metropolitan 
Opera guild. A good friend of 
mind, Mrs. Francis Paine, made 
the arrangements for me. The 
guardian angel of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera is Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, a great lady. 

“I know you hate the Rus- 
sians,” I said, “but why not try 
to soften their hearts with music? 
Cannot some of you invite a few 
members of the Russian delega- 
tion to the opera, because, even 
if they could afford them, they 
couldn’t get tickets, since your 
performances are always sold out 
in advance?” 

Under Mrs. Belmont’s leader- 
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ship, the Metropolitan Opera 
guild responded with enthusiasm. 
They not only invited the Rus- 
sian delegates to share their box- 
es at the opera, but invited them 
to dinner at their homes, along 
with many other delegates to the 
UN. I was given the Diamond 
Horseshoe box. The performance 
was dedicated to the UN, and 
this practice has been followed 
every opera season since then. 

At the UN I spoke to Mr. 
Vishinsky. “Do you like opera?” 
I asked. 

“There is nothing I like bet- 
ter.” 

Through an interpreter, I told 
him I wanted him to be my guest 
at the Metropolitan. He accepted 
the invitation. 

On the morning of the date set 
I was presiding over the General 
Assembly when a note was hand- 
ed me. Mr. Vishinsky was cancel- 
ing his engagement for that night. 
I called one of my 14 vice presi- 
dents to the chair and went to my 
office to telephone Vishinsky’s 
secretary. 

“Mr. Vishinsky believes it is 
too much of an imposition, as he 
must have four bodyguards,” was 
the explanation. “That will be too 
many for your box.” 

“That can be arranged,” I said. 
“And now, please tell me the real 
reason.” 

The truth was that the Shah of 
Iran was in New York. If he was 
to be present in the opera house 
that night the national anthem 


of Iran might be played. Mr. 
Vishinsky did not want to embar- 
rass me by refusing to stand up. 

“Absurd!” I said loudly. “That 
cannot happen, as I have the 
presidential box. Now, no more 
excuses, please.” 

There were no more. Vishinsky 
entered my box that night bring- 
ing only two guards to stand at 
attention at the door. 

No sooner did the opening 
notes of La Bohéme begin than a 
humming sounded at my ear. 
Vishinsky, at my side, knew ev- 
ery note of the opera and sang it 
through along with the perform- 
ers. 

At the end of the first act my 
wife turned to him. “You love 
music, don’t you?” 

He smiled. He actually smiled. 
Then he leaned over to her and 
whispered, “Don’t tell anyone, 
but I play the violin.” 

At that time it was impossible 
to get tickets to South Pacific. I 
was godfather to Ezio Pinza’s 
grandson, the first-born of his 
daughter, Claudia, and I am a 
friend of Mary Martin. I gave a 
reception and ball at the Waldorf 
in honor of the delegates of the 
Assembly and invited those two 
great artists. They went through 
the highlights of their South Paci- 
fic repertoire. 

Among my guests were Vishin- 
sky and his group and the dele- 
gates of all the Soviet satellites. 
When the songs ended they all 


turned to me. “How can we get 
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tickets to this wonderful show? 
We want to bring some of our 
friends.” 

As Van Cliburn has shown us, 
there is a fellowship of music. I 
was beginning to see Vishinsky 
less as an enemy and more as a 
fellow human. 


In tHe GENERAL Assembly we 
were discussing a resolution spon- 
sored by the U.S., but amended 
in the committee by Soviet Rus- 
sia. Warren Austin, ambassador 


trom the U.S. to the UN and 


chief delegate, was supposed to 
be the first speaker and came 
to my office to verify the fact. 
The Russian assistant secretary 
general was with me. 


I told Austin I was sorry, but 
Vishinsky had already registered 
as the first speaker. 

Senator Austin became excited. 
“But I am the first speaker.” 

“Vishinsky has signed in before 
you,” I told him. “Much as [ 
would like to give you first place, 
I must be fair.” 

Austin was furious. “As chief 
delegate of the U.S., I demand 
the right to speak first.” 

I made a blunt and rather rude 
refusal. Then I marched out to 
the General Assembly, where I 
opened the meeting and an- 
nounced the resolution and the 
first speaker, the representative 
of the Soviet Union. 

After the meeting Vishinsky 
came to my office. The Russian 
asistant secretary general had 


told him all. “I think you are a 
fair man,” he said. 

I explained firmly, “Don’t 
think there was anything unusual 
in what I did. When I was elected 
president I determined to be fair 
to everybody.” 

Then Austin came in. Gallant- 
ly, he apologized to me, and I 
apologized to him for my rude- 
ness. I regretted the incident all 
the more because I had real affec- 
tion for Senator Austin. 

Before the end of the assembly, 
Russia introduced a resolution on 
Greece which brought forth a 
series of tirades from various 
sources. I asked Vishinsky to my 
office after the meeting and 
begged him to withdraw the reso- 
lution. 

He said he was sorry, but he 
could not. Then he said that he 
would have to let me know. 

I knew what that meant. He 
would have to communicate with 
Moscow. I was amazed when word 
was sent to me that he had come 
to a decision: he would withdraw 
the resolution. 

When the assembly ended and 
we were breaking up, Vishinsky 
put his arm over my shoulder and 
said, “I did what I had to do.” 

While my heart warmed to 
Vishinsky the man, my mind 
could not see clearly through the 
intent behind him. Backing the 
Russian delegates to the UN was 
a power I feared and could not 
understand. 


When Sec. Gen. Trygve Lie had 
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to leave the UN, it was decided 
by unanimous vote of the Eisen- 
hower cabinet that I should be 
nominated in his place. I was 
therefore nominated by U.S. del- 
egate Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The Russian veto defeated me. 
Vishinsky said that no matter 
how often my name was submit- 
ted to the council, he had his or- 
ders from Moscow to vote me 
down. The U.S. could not win 
over the Russian veto. The late 


« 


Dag Hammarskjold was nominat- 
ed instead, and elected. He was 
an excellent choice, as subsequent 
events proved. 

“T did what I had to do,” Vish- 
insky had told me. 

I had no quarrel with the Rus- 
sians as men, but when they 
spoke for Moscow, they were no 
longer men but robots. Vishinsky 
did everything he could, with the 
great power given him, to sabo- 


tage the work of the UN. 


» 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Standing before me tearfully, Mrs. Bracken related the tragic story of 
her husband’s breakdown, her lack of funds, her need for employment and 
for someone to care for her three children. Our boarding school was already 
overcrowded but her plea for help won my heart, and I consented to care 


for the children temporarily. The children stayed for six months, then de- 
parted one day almost as quickly as they had arrived. 

Four years later I attended a Christmas party for another group of chil- 
dren who were being entertained by a local social group. The highlight of 
the party was the presentation of a hi-fi radio-phonograph to the school. 
Gazing in admiration at the gift, I audibly wished that our school could have 
one like it. A gracious gentleman standing nearby began to point out some 
of its entrancing features. I surmised that he must be the salesman. 

Beckoning from the doorway, our hostess called out, “Sister, someone 
in the kitchen would like to see you.” 

I followed her into the kitchen but did not immediately recognize the 
woman to whom I was introduced. Yet the name “Mrs. Bracken” revived a 
few vague memories. We talked briefly about the children who had been in 
my care years ago. 

Two days later, on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, I answered a knock 
on my office door and was very much surprised to see Mrs. Braken and the 
salesman (her husband) standing beside the most beautiful hi-fi I had ever 
seen. 

“Sister, my wife and I can’t forget the time that you took in our chil- 
dren when we were really up against it. We want you to share in our Christ- 
mas blessings this year. Please do accept this hi-fi as a special gift from 
us.” Sister Elizabeth Teresa, c.s.T. 


(For original accounts, 200 and 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.) 





Che Wolf Chat Waged War 


By Robert Froman 


fore 1912 a Harding coun- 

ty, South Dakota, rancher 
named Charley Wilson beheld 
limping toward him what ap- 
peared to be a large, tawny dog. 
It was holding up a bloody fore- 
paw and seemed to be asking for 
help. 

Wilson started to dismount but 
changed his mind _ before his 
foot touched the ground. Halfway 
down he realized that the animal 
was a wolf, wheeled his horse, 
dashed for the house, and grabbed 
a rifle. The wolf watched him 


{ NE MORNING some time be- 


Old Dakota Three Toes killed 
$50,000 worth of livestock 
while leading exterminators 


a 13-year chase 


Condensed from 
“The Nerve of Some Animals’* 


raise the gun to his shoulder and 
vanished into the tall grass before 
he could fire a shot. 

Although he lost track of the 
exact date, Wilson was to remem- 
ber the occasion well. It marked 
the beginning of the career of the 
most notable wolf on record, Old 
Dakota Three Toes. 

The wolf had acquired the sig- 
nature not long before his en- 
counter with Wilson. Normally, a 
wolf’s footprint shows four toes. 
One of Wilson’s neighbors, Eric 
Haivala, had just set a series of 
traps on his place. He found one 
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of them sprung and in it the 
chewed-off toe of a wolf. 

It was in 1912 that Old Dakota 
Three Toes set about making 
himself noteworthy. One fall eve- 
ning a Harding county rancher 
penned a dozen calves he planned 
to market. Next morning he 
found only their bloody carcasses 
and, among them, the tracks of 
a wolf whose right forepaw bore 
but three toes. 

That was the first kill clearly 
attributable to the wolf. It was 
a warning of things to come, for 
he took not so much as a nibble 
from any of his victims. When 
Wilson shortly lost a favorite sad- 
dle horse and Haivala found three 
steers slain, the ranchers declared 
war. They spread poison far and 
wide, set hundreds of traps, and 
kept groups of cowhands scouring 
the countryside for weeks. Once 
three of the latter had the luck 
to surprise the wolf at a distance 
of only 150 yards, but he evaded 
them in a run so fast and broken 
that not one of their 16 shots 
nicked him. 

When hard pressed, Three Toes 
would not confine himself to cir- 
cling, backtracking and running 
through bands of sheep or cattle 
to obliterate his trail. He also 
would lead riders down ravines 
that gradually became too nar- 
row for a horse or across fields 
where the gopher holes were so 
numerous that a rider dare not 
follow for fear of breaking his 
mount’s leg. One wolfer insisted 


he had found evidence that Three 
Toes had escaped him by hiding 
in the disemboweled carcass of a 
horse. Traps were his specialty. 
He seemed to take delight in 
springing them harmlessly either 
by reaching under the steel jaws 
and releasing the spring or by 
dropping stones or heavy sticks 
on them. 

In 1914 he turned up with a 
mate. Under his guidance she 
quickly became adept both at 
avoiding hunters and at slaughter 
of livestock, and each spring she 
produced a litter of pups. Because 
of the great size of the dens that 
she-wolves dig, locating them is 
fairly easy for experienced wolfers, 
and each spring one or another of 
them found and collected Three 
Toes’ pups. 

This was lucky for the ranch- 
ers. If Three Toes and his mate 
had been able to assemble a fam- 
ily pack, their havoc among 
Harding county herds would have 
been awesome. It was bad enough 
without such help. In winter high 
winds often drifted the snow so 
that it filled gullies to their brims. 
The two wolves would drive a 
small group of cattle or horses in- 
to one of these snow pits and tear 
them to pieces at leisure. In sum- 
mer they would get in among a 
herd of steers and hamstring them 
right and left or, occasionally, run 
them over the edge of a cliff. 

Again and again during these 
years Wilson, Haivala, the Devitt 
brothers, Matt Henry, and other 
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Harding county ranchers organiz- 
ed hunts and imported profession- 
al wolfers. The latter, assured of 
payment only in the event of suc- 
cess, seldom stayed long. Though 
no one ever accused the wolf of 
attacking a human, his habit of 
boldly approaching ranch houses 
was unsettling. One sheepman re- 
turning with his family from a 
Saturday shopping trip found 
prints showing that Three Toes 
had stood on his hind feet to peer 
through a window. He also found 
half a dozen lambs dead in a near- 
by pen. 

But the worst was to come. One 
frozen morning in the spring of 
1920 the she-wolf, big with a new 
litter and a bit careless, came 
alone upon the carcass of a steer. 
The cold helped mask the clever- 
ly planted capsules of strychnine. 
Her contorted corpse was found 
stretched beside the bait, and the 
news caused rejoicing throughout 
the county. 

It was a brief celebration. That 
night Three Toes slew 34 sheep 
on Matt Henry’s nearby ranch. 
The Haivalas were next in line. 
Three Toes collected poisoned 
bait into a little pile, and then set 
about slaughtering a herd of 
breeding cows that wore the 
Haivala brand. 

Even more striking was _ his 
choice of victims on the big Latha 
sheep ranch. The Lathas had im- 
ported 34 registered Rambouillet 
rams at a cost of $35 apiece. As 


if he had read the bill of lading, 


Three Toes singled them out, and 
in the course of a month slaught- 
ered every one. 

The desperate stockmen began 
investing in “predator-proof” 
fences for their most valuable 
animals, fences consisting of a 
wooden base four or five feet 
high topped with three or four 
feet of woven wire. Three Toes 
accepted the challenge with sav- 
age glee. During one three-month 
period he slaughtered $2,700 
worth of penned stock on the 
Latha place, $2,200 worth on the 
Sletton place, and $1,800 worth 
on the Henry place. The mere 
sight of such a pen seemed to en- 
rage him, and only a 24-hour arm- 
ed guard could keep one safe from 
him. 

One morning after he had made 
a kill at the Latha ranch, the 
ranchers organized an enormous 
drive with riders from all over the 
county converging toward the 
Lathas. The only one who en- 
countered the wolf that day was 
the sheriff's wife, who was riding 
to visit a neighbor. She saw him 
trotting along a trail several miles 
behind a group of riders and 
headed in the direction opposite 
theirs. 

At this stage the ranchers raised 
a purse of $500 to attract new 
professional hunters. One of these 
led a posse on Three Toes’ devi- 
ous, circling trail for 100 miles. 
Although the wolf paused along 
the way to slaughter 15 penned 
sheep, the riders never caught 
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sight of him. They did, however, 
find tracks showing that when 
they stopped for the night at a 
ranch he had mounted a nearby 
hill to watch them bed down. 

When the men in this group 
finally gave up and dispersed, 
Three Toes trailed the Sletton 
riders home. One of the Sletton 
hands owned what was generally 
considered the best saddle horse 
in the county. After the Sletton 
household settled down, Three 
Toes singled out this horse and 
tore it to pieces. 

Some of the professionals at- 
tracted by the purse brought in 
packs of dogs. The owner usually 
would arrive with fanfare, spend 
a few days expanding on the 
wolfing prowess of his hounds 
and, after ascertaining where and 
from whom the bounty was to be 
collected, take to the field. These 
invaders nearly always departed 
quietly and without stopping to 
discuss their experiences. In most 
cases they merely went around 
the county in circles without 
sighting the wolf. When a pack 
once did get on his trail, he strung 
it out over several miles, led it 
into a badland area, killed the 
overeager lead hound, then van- 
ished. 

By the end of 1923 he was cost- 
ing the Harding county ranchers 
a steady loss of some $1,000 of 
stock a month. More than 100 
individual hunts and a dozen 
community drives had been or- 
ganized in fruitless attempts to 


destroy him. Haivala had signed 
up as a state hunter, had put in 
months of full-time work, and 
had not been able to prevent the 
slaughter of several head of his 
own cattle. The ranchers appealed 
to the U.S. government. 

The first result was comic. The 
appeal went to Louis Knowles, 
area chief of the predator-control 
section of the U.S. Biological sur- 
vey, and he sent in an old-timer 
of many years’ experience. This 
expert spent a few days surveying 
Three Toes’ range and talking 
with the ranchers, announced that 
he didn’t care for the job, and 
pulled out. 

Now somewhat nettled, Chief 
Knowles ordered John Martin, an- 
other wolfer of long experience, to 
Harding county, and told him to 
stick to the job no matter how 
long it took. Martin stuck to it 
for eight months. During this 
period he tried every trick he had 
ever learned or heard of. 

Martin made his supreme effort 
in January, 1924. Finding Three 
Toes’ trail just after a fall of 
snow, he stuck to it for three days 
with frequent fresh mounts glad- 
ly provided by the ranchers. From 
one end of the county to the other 
and back again in an elongated 
U, ran the chase. On the last day 
signs revealed that even Three 
Toes’ endurance had limits. Six 
times he had fallen in exhaustion, 
but six times he rose again and 
went on at a pace no horse could 
match over such ground. 
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In the end he took to the ice 
of the Grand river and kept to it 
for several miles. It was near 
nightfall when he left the ice, and 
he did so only after tracking up 
both banks so thoroughly that 
Martin was unable to determine 
which was the true trail before 
total darkness descended. During 
the night another snowfall made 
it impossible to resume the chase 
next day. Martin packed his be- 
longings and departed. 

Having stood off the U.S. gov- 
ernment, Three Toes seemed for 
a while content to rest on his 
laurels. They were by far the most 
impressive ever assembled by any 
of his breed. In petitioning in 
1923 for U.S. help to destroy him, 
the Harding County Sheep and 
Wool Growers association and the 
president of the Buffalo, S. Dak., 
bank presented testimony that 
the wolf had destroyed at least 
$50,000 of stock. And that was 
not the end of the toll he took. 

In the spring of 1925 the old 
fury seized him again. One May 
night he fell upon the Devitt 
brothers’ sheepfolds and slaught- 
ered 64 ewes and lambs. In the 
following six weeks he destroyed 
some $2,000 worth of sheep on the 
Devitt ranch and other stock to 
a total of equal value on neigh- 
boring ranges. 

Again the ranchers frantically 
petitioned for help. This time 
Knowles summoned from New 
Mexico his master wolfer, Clyde 
F. Briggs. Briggs, though he bore 


the absurd title “Junior Leader of 
Predatory Animal Control,” was 
in the tradition of the government 
scout that goes back to Kit Car- 
son and Daniel Boone. By the 
time he came along, one of the 
few wilderness tasks left was that 
of professional wolf hunter, and 
he became perhaps the greatest of 
these; his services were in demand 
all over the range country from 
Montana to Texas. 

Briggs arrived in Harding 
county on July 6. For a week he 
drifted around, studying the lie of 
the land and chatting with ranch- 
ers and cowhands. When he fin- 
ally dropped a remark to the ef- 
fect that he had about decided 
that traps would be his best bet, 
some of the stockmen muttered 
indignantly about “darned ignor- 
ant burrycrats” and more loudly 
pointed out that Three Toes con- 
sidered traps mere playthings. 

Briggs held his peace and went 
to work. In his wanderings he 
had spotted 14 likely wolf runs— 
natural trails through ravines and 
along the sides of hills indistin- 
guishable to the ordinary eye 
from the rest of the countryside. 
From a well-ripened manure pile 
where he had buried them on his 
arrival he dug out 14 pairs of 
heavy, fast-spring traps. Carrying 
the traps in a wolfskin bag, kneel- 
ing on a wolfskin, and wearing 
gloves and moccasins of the same 
material, he spent a couple of 
hours working each pair into the 
ground, one on each side of a bit 
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of sagebrush along each of the 
runs. Bait, he knew, was useless, 
so he used none, but to prevent 
smaller animals from springing 
the main traps he set small ones 
off to the side. Then with a sage 
branch he smoothed the surface 
of the ground and his own re- 
treating tracks to a distance of 
50 feet. 

When all the sets were in place, 
he began a daily round of the 33- 
mile-long line in his high-wheeled 
touring car, observing each set 
from a distance of 100 yards 
or so. The side sets yielded a 
quick harvest of coyotes, badgers, 
skunks, and jack rabbits, but for 
a week none of the main sets was 
touched. On the morning of the 
eighth day, to the ill-concealed 
glee of the two ranchers accom- 
panying him, he found one of the 
main traps neatly dug up and 
harmlessly sprung by the incred- 
ible old wolf. 

Without comment Briggs col- 
lected the traps and transferred 
them to a site on a knoll over- 
looking the Little Missouri. No 
sage being handy for his purpose, 
he transplanted a bush. 

“A little rain,” he allowed, 
“ought to do the trick. And it 
looks like rain.” 

That night brought a heavy 
downpour. Next morning Briggs 
woke his hosts early and an- 
nounced there might be some- 


thing worth seeing. When they 


reached the crest of the rise lead- 
ing to the new set, they beheld 
Three Toes lying across the up- 
rooted transplant, his head on his 
paws in the attitude of a dog 
waiting for his master. 

The softened ground told the 
story. The transplant had arous- 
ed his curiosity, and the rain had 
erased whatever faint hint of 
danger he had detected in the 
previous set. A forepaw had been 
caught securely first, and in his 
wild struggle to escape he had 
stepped firmly into another trap 
with a hind paw. When his cap- 
tors arrived, he had long since 
resigned himself. The depth of 
his resignation seemed almost as 
remarkable as his ferocity had 
been. 

“I attempted to reach Buffalo, 
S. Dak., with him alive,” Briggs 
stiffly concluded his official re- 
port, “but after carefully tying 
and handling him I had driven 
only three or four miles in my car 
when he died.” 

This is the stuff of legends, but 
Briggs nipped them in the bud 
with a simple explanation of the 
wolf’s sudden end. In the natural 
state wolves approach old age at 
ten or 12, and few reach 15. With 
the whole population of the coun- 
tryside against him, Three Toes 
had gone far beyond that. Briggs 
estimated the wolf’s age at close 
to 20—the equivalent of a human 
more than 100 years old. 





Ambassador 
Mercer Cook 


He has been a one-man 


peace corps for years 


By Ollie Stewart 


. JRING THE Senate commit- 
tee hearing last May on 
the confirmation of Dr. 

Mercer Cook as U.S. ambassador 
to the new African state of Niger, 
Sen. Frank Lausche of Ohio asked 
the candidate, “Do you have any 
financial holdings in Niger which 
would cause a conflict of interest 
in the job?” 

Dr. Cook’s brief answer brought 
a burst of laughter from the 
audience and a smile from the 
questioner. “I, sir,’ said Dr. 
Cook, “am a schoolteacher.” 

After being confirmed without 
opposition, Mercer Cook became 
the first American ambassador to 
the newly independent nation of 
Niger, and the first Negro am- 
bassador to be named by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to any African na- 
tion. 


87 


Dr. Cook 


The new ambassador can be 
called an unpolitical figure, for he 
has never voted; he has been a 
lifetime resident of the voteless 
District of Columbia. His French 
is so perfect that he’ll never need 
an interpreter, though he'll be 
working in a_ French-speaking 
country. He is author of seven 
books, and has contributed more 
than 50 articles to American and 
international magazines. 

Unlike many an appointee to 
a diplomatic post, he had at least 
seen the country to which he was 
sent before being named ambas- 
sador. He probably knows more 
about Africa as it feels the winds 
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of change than most African ex- 
perts. He has made the following 
visits during the last six years: 
Senegal (three times), Ghana 
(twice), Guinea (twice), Nigeria 
(twice), Niger, Togo, Brazzaville, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Dahomey, 
and the Cameroons. 

For more than a week last 
spring the State department was 
engaged in a hurry-up search for 
Dr. Cook, after the White House 
had passed the word along that 
he was being considered for an 
ambassadorship. It was known 
that he had taken up residence in 
Paris, but day after day, when 
the phone rang, Dr. Cook was 


Officials charged with deliver- 


ing the elusive professor safe and 
sound in Washington without de- 
lay were getting a bit frantic 
when nato Ambassador Thomas 
K. Finletter finally managed to 
get him on the phone. “Dr. 
Cook,” he said, “President Ken- 
nedy is thinking about appoint- 
ing you to an important job, an 
ambassadorship. But first, we’d 
like to know whether you know 
anything about the area to which 
he may send you.” 

“Where is the job?” Dr. Cook 
asked. 

“In Africa,” said Finletter. 
“Say, where have you been? We 
were turning Washington and 
Paris upside down.” 

“In Africa,” was the reply. 

Hustled to Washington by 


plane, Dr. Cook was confirmed 


by the Senate, briefed in Wash- 
ington for a month, sworn in by 
Undersecretary of State Chester 
Bowles, and wished success by 
President Kennedy. Then he re- 
turned to Paris to pack and 
spend three additional weeks of 
observation in the Paris embassy, 
to get a working knowledge of 
the diplomatic routine on the 
practical level. 

On July 20, he presented his 
credentials as U.S. ambassador to 
President Hamani Diori of Niger, 
one of the African nations in the 
French community. One of the 
dignitaries congratulating him 
was Bubu Hama, president of the 
Niger National Assembly. “We’re 
very happy,” said the leader, 
“that yow have been sent to us!” 
Monsieur Hama and Dr. Cook 
are good friends. 

Ambassador Cook and his wife 
(Vashti) have two sons and 
three grandchildren. Mrs. Cook, 
a lifelong Catholic, persuaded 
her husband to take instructions 
in her faith in 1936, soon after he 
received his Ph.D. in romance 
languages from Brown university, 
Providence, R.I. He was baptiz- 
ed by Father Paul Furfey, head 
of the department of sociology at 
the Catholic university, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Father Furfey likewise 
baptized the two Cook sons, Mer- 
cer, Jr., and Jacques. 

In the Cook home the father 
is referred to as Big Mercer and 
the son as Little Mercer. Little 
Mercer, a graduate of Amherst 
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and the University of Chicago, 
now practices law in Chicago. He 
is married and has three children. 
Jacques is now attending school 
in Paris. 

Ambassador Cook was born in 
Washington on March 30, 1903. 
His father, Will Marion Cook, 
was a celebrated violinist, teach- 
er of music, and orchestra leader. 
His mother, who died just over a 
year ago, was a concert singer in 
America and Europe for a quar- 
ter of a century. She used the 
stage name of Abbie Mitchell. 

Mercer Cook received his early 
education in District of Columbia 
schools, and was graduated with 
honors from Amherst college in 
1925. His father, noticing that the 
young man had a flair for lan- 
guages, gave him a year of study 
in Paris. 

In 1926 he received a diploma 
from the Sorbonne. A few years 
later, Brown university invited an 
Amherst professor, Dr. Horatio 
Smith, to head its department of 
romance languages. Dr. Smith, 
remembering Mercer Cook as one 
of the best students he had 
taught at Amherst, got Cook a 
scholarship at Brown. It saved 
the day. As Dr. Cook recently 
told me, “The amount of the 
scholarship was $750. It was for 
the school year of 1930-31. I was 
already married, so when I 
brought my wife to Providence, 
we had a whole big $75 to live 
on each month. It seems amusing 
now, but I can tell you there 


were times when the going was 
pretty rough.” 

The scholarship led to his 
Ph.D. in 1936. From that year 
until 1943, Dr. Cook was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Atlanta, Ga., 
university. Then for two years, 
1943 to 1945, he worked in Haiti, 
as superintendent of English in 
Port-au-Prince. Returning to the 
States and his native Washing- 
ton, Dr. Cook taught romance 
languages at Howard university, 
where he headed the department 
for the next 14 years. Many of his 
students have become outstand- 
ing linguists. He has helped many 
of them with scholarships, just as 
Horatio Smith once helped him. 

Dr. Cook made trips to Paris 
and to Africa as often as he 
could. When the winds of freedom 
began to blow shrilly over the so- 
called Dark Continent, he was 
one of the first to offer his serv- 
ices to organizations dedicated to 
cultural exchanges between the 
U.S. and African countries. 

Five years ago he took a leave 
of absence from his professorship 
at Howard university, and he has 
never been back for any great 
length of time. He has practically 
lived in Paris and Africa: a 
schoolteacher turned humanitar- 
ian, a kind of one-man Peace 
Corps. Two years ago he finally 
resigned his university post, mov- 
ed his family to Paris for good, 
and became director of African 
affairs for the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom. 
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“Mercer,” declares a fellow pro- 
fessor, “is a man of many parts. 
In a Homburg and formal attire, 
he’s suave and polished, a diplo- 
mat from head to foot. Then the 
next day, smoking a pipe and 
wearing a beret, he’s casual, wit- 
ty, down-to-earth. But all the 
time, he’s one of the friendliest 
men you ever saw.” 

For the last few years, the 
Cooks’ apartment in Paris has 
been a crossroads meeting place 
for intellectuals, visiting Ameri- 
cans, and refugee Africans. Vashti 
Cook (her husband calls her 
Vash) has fed the lot as they 
came along, and Mercer always 
had a sympathetic ear for any- 
body’s troubles. 


Once at a buffet supper, Mrs. 
Cook proudly announced, “I’ve 
just made a count: and in this 
room we have people representing 


12 different nationalities!” 


On Ghana independence day, 
Dr. Cook was presented at the 
special invitation of Prime Min- 
ister (now President) Kwame 
Nkrumah. He was likewise on 
hand at the birth of the new 
states of Senegal and Nigeria. 
“Mercer Cook,” says a Foreign 
Service officer who has worked in 
Nigeria, “has more influence with 
African leaders than anybody I 
can think of.” 

Dr. Cook wrote his first book, 
Le Noir (The Black Man), in 
1934. A second book in French, 
Portraits Americains, was pub- 


lished in Boston in 1939. Then 


came Five French Negro Authors 
(1944); Haitian-American An- 
thology, with Dantes Bellegarde 
(1944); Education in Haiti 
(1948); and An Introduction to 
Haiti (1951). 

Translations from French to 
English include Leopold Sen- 
ghor’s African Socialism (1959) 
and Mamadou Dia’s African Na- 
tions and World Solidar?'). Sen- 
ghor is President of Senegal, and 
Dia is Prime Minister. 

Niger, where Ambassador Cook 
will be working for the next few 
years, is a small country by Afri- 
can standards, yet it is bigger 
than California and Texas com- 
bined. Its 3 million inhabitants 
are scattered over 490,000 square 
miles, and support themselves by 
agriculture and the raising of 
livestock. Dr. Cook’s influence is 
certain to spread beyond the bor- 
ders of the little country. 

“To promote a humane and 
progressive program in the New 
Africa,’ says Dick Campbell, 
State department culture consult- 
ant and field representative 
through anta, “Uncle Sam needs 
all the friends and constructive 
advice he can get.” Most observ- 
ers agree that Dr. Cook has both 
the know-how and background 
for securing cooperation. More 
important, he’s got loads of 
friends among the people who 
count most in Africa. 

Schoolteacher Cook had no fear 
of his first big political job when 
we chatted shortly before his de- 
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parture for Niamey, capital of 
Niger. “After all,” he said, “it will 


between the U.S. and Africa. And 
if President Kennedy thinks I can 


be a continuation of the work 
I’ve been doing for years—try- 
ing to promote better relations 


do a better job with the rank of 
ambassador, that’s absolutely all 
right with me!” 


so 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


We live 70 miles inland from the resort coast of Southern California. During 
an August hot spell my husband suggested that a two-hours’ drive would 
take us to where we could get a cool night’s rest. 

However, on arriving at our motel we found that there had been a mis- 
take in our reservation. There was no room for us! 

Hopefully we turned northward on a highway lighted with neon signs 
advertising places for people to stay. But everywhere we saw “no vacancy” 
signs. “Sorry! All filled up. No, we haven’t a thing.” 

The same at a small beach hotel where a modest sign said only “Mr. 
and Mrs. Grove, Proprietors.” A light still burning in the tiny lobby had 
encouraged us to stop. The small middle-aged woman, wrapped in a blue 
bathrobe, who answered the bell looked at us pityingly. 

“You'll find it almost impossible,” she said. “There is a place a half 
mile farther on. I’m so sorry! Listen! If you don’t find anything there, come 
back.” 

“But you said.... 

“Come back, anyway,” she said. “I'll try to think .... 

We did that, 20 minutes later, in desperation. 

The woman came to the door immediately. “Wait in your car a few 
minutes,” she said. “A room has just been vacated.” 

My husband remarked, “Not many of these people would go to the 
trouble of making up a room in the middle of the night.” 

The room was wonderful. 

I awakened early to the smell of the sea, and gave attention to our 
quarters. There seemed to be an adjacent room with only a curtained door. 
A sitting room? Ah, a suite. I peeped in. A davenport bed was opened up, 
obviously slept in recently. A blue bathrobe lay across a chair. “Why, this 
was their bed!” I exclaimed. “This is their private apartment! Can you 
imagine anyone being so kind to strangers?” 

When we came to settle for our room, the proprietress only smiled. 
“There’s no charge,” she said. “Why, we wouldn’t think of renting our bed! 
I hope you slept well.” Vera Stocker. 
(For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of human 


nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 
be acknowledged or returned.) 


” 








HERE COMES a time in nearly 

every child’s life when he is 
suddenly wrenched from familiar 
surroundings, taken to a forbid- 
ding brick building, abandoned 
by his parents, dressed in a pecu- 
liar gown, put into a strange bed, 
and left in the care of unfamiliar 
figures dressed in white. Most chil- 
dren do soon learn that into each 
life a little rain must fall—but 
that first trip to a hospital can 
often seem like a cloudburst. 

Every day thousands of ped- 
iatric patients, ranging in age 
from infants to children 12 years 
old, are brought by their parents 
to the country’s 6,800 hospitals 
for surgery and medical treat- 
ment. Some have been well pre- 
pared by their parents for this 
experience, and usually accept the 
situation calmly. 

Others are not so well prepared. 
Indeed, many a tiny nightshirt- 
clad patient has been retrieved by 
nurses near exits, elevators, and 


Hospitable 


Hospital 


for Kids 


By Donald John Giese 


A warm welcome for 
youngsters beforehand 
quiets natural feors 
and speeds recovery, 


St. Mary’s finds 


other attractive points of escape, 
Some pediatric patients are so 
determined to get back home 
again that they spend most of 
their hospital stay in cribs covered 
by nets. 

Although tic (Tender Loving 
Care) is dispensed liberally to 
pediatric patients as a routine 
nursing practice, to many chil- 
dren it is not enough to counter- 
act the strange surroundings, ab- 
sence of parents, unfamiliar faces, 
needle jabs, and loneliness. 

Today much of the shock is 
being taken out of a child’s first 
trip to the hospital. Preadmission 
visits for the pediatric patient are 
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making life easier for patients, 
parents, doctors, and nurses. 

St. Mary’s hospital in Min- 
neapolis first tried preadmission 
visits two years ago, and, accord- 
ing to Sister Richard, supervisor 
of the hospital’s 64-bed pediatric 
department, parents are now ask- 
ing, “Why didn’t someone think 
of this before?” Sister Richard 
has since received letters from 
other Minneapolis hospitals which 
plan to organize their own pre- 
admission programs. 

“Preadmission visits mean bet- 
ter-adjusted patients and more 
relaxed parents,” Sister Richard 
says. “Parents, patients, doctors, 
and the nurses all feel the prac- 
tice was long overdue. The chang- 
es in the patients’ attitudes have 
been startling. 

“Most parents try very hard to 
explain to their children at home 
what they can expect in the hos- 
pital, but putting it into words is 
often not enough. When our lit- 
tle patients eye our white uni- 
forms and see the strange hospital 
equipment for the first time, they 
are simply terrified. Now, after 
a firsthand preview they know 
what to expect, and their fears 
fade away.” 

The hospital’s program, geared 
specifically to children but open 
to the entire family, is presented 
by Sister Richard and her assis- 
tants on the last Saturday of 
each month. Some 60 patients and 
parents usually attend each time. 

Before ordering a child to the 


hospital, doctors practicing at St. 
Mary’s notify the staff that little 
Peter or Mary can be expected on 
a certain date. Sister Richard in 
turn notifies the parents by post 
card of the next scheduled pre- 
admission visit. Both parents are 
invited to attend, and the ses- 
sions are held on Saturdays so 
that fathers can come along with- 
out taking time off from their 
jobs. 

“Parents often profit from these 
visits just as much as the children 
do, and we encourage both par- 
ents to attend,” Sister Richard 
says. 

After being welcomed, the chil- 
dren are invited to play nurse 
and doctor. “We feel the best way 
to reach the children is to have 
them participate,” Sister Richard 
explains. They dress up in caps, 
masks, and gowns, are allowed to 
handle medical equipment, ride in 
a wheel chair, and listen to one 
another’s heartbeats through a 
stethoscope. “The children are 
fascinated by all this,” she says. 

They watch nurses demonstrate 
the use of some medical instru- 
ments, “fancy flashlights” used in 
ear examinations, and equipment 
that will be used to anesthetize 
them before their operations. 
“The climax of fear and insecurity 
is reached just before anesthesia,” 
Sister Richard explains, “and we 
do not play down the fact that 
this is an unpleasant experience. 
But we try to remove some of the 
fear.” 
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Nurses pose as a medical team, 
complete with caps, masks, and 
instruments. “We try to illustrate 
that people who work in hospitals 
appear quite different from those 
outside, but are not necessarily 
to be feared just because they 
wear masks,” Sister Richard says. 

The youngsters are given ad- 
vance answers to questions they 
would sooner or later ask. They 
are told that parents can see 
them before surgery and_ will 
probably be near them all through 
the day and at their side when 
they wake up. It is frankly ex- 
plained that “shots” will prob- 
ably hurt and that tears are not 
necessarily something to be 
ashamed of, and that identifica- 
tion bracelets must be worn so 
that no one gets lost. 

“And on the day of your opera- 
tion, guess what?” Sister Richard 
asks. “No breakfast.” Other ques- 
tions that come up during the 
visit are answered by Sister Rich- 
ard and her team. 

Following the demonstrations 
and question-and-answer session, 
patients and parents are taken 
on a tour of the pediatric depart- 
ment, following the same sequence 
as on the day of admission: wait- 
ing room, admission room, patient 
room—and then the most popular 
room in the hospital, the play- 
room. Some of the children are 
given paper masks and syringes 
without needles as presents to 
take home with them. 

One mother, whose feelings are 


typical of most parents who have 
gone through a_ preadmission 
orientation, feels that the new 
practice is a boon to both patients 
and parents. “It’s fine when you 
talk about hospitalization at 
home,” she says, “but there’s a 
big difference when your child 
is suddenly confronted with glit- 
tering instruments and all sorts 
of people in white. When we 
brought our older child to St. 
Mary’s three years ago, we had 
one big battle.” 

The idea behind the visits is 
based on the simple psychological 
fact that the fear of new situa- 
tions increases in direct propor- 
tion to the absence of knowledge 
about them. Although nurses are 
already working hard during their 
regular hours, they are willing to 
volunteer their off-duty time to 
help with the visits because they 
feel that they help the hospital 
team to do its total job better. 

Abbott hospital, another Min- 
neapolis institution that uses the 
new system, started its program 
a little more than a year ago. 
Only a handful of visitors showed 
up at the first session; some 120 
patients and parents attended a 
recent program. The hospital has 
received many letters from par- 
ents praising its preadmission pro- 
gram as the best thing in hospital- 
patient relations that has hap- 
pened in years. 

Parents, with often reluctant fu- 
ture patients tightly in tow, are 
met by the pediatric supervisor 
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and her assistants at the door 
when they arrive. Abbot nurses 
have found the children to be 
quite candid about their feelings. 
“I don’t like you,” one three-year- 
old told a nurse upon being intro- 
duced by her mother. Another 
tot ignored a friendiy nurse’s out- 
stretched hand and said, “Mom- 
my, let’s go home.” 

One uneasy youngster eyed a 
white-uniformed nurse at the door 
and asked, “Are you some kind of 
a spook?” Another tiny patient- 
to-be inquired of the pediatric 
supervisor, “Are you mean?” 

After the welcome, the patients 
and parents view a demonstration 
of hospital clothing and equip- 


ment the children will come in 


contact with during their stay. 
The children are asked to volun- 
teer as models in the demonstra- 
tions. Then a movie, The True 
Story of the Hospital, is shown. 
It graphically introduces the chil- 
dren to the routines and proce- 


dures, from admission through 
surgery and treatment to dis- 
charge. 

Following the movie, staff nurs- 
es answer questions from both 
patients and parents in an infor- 
mal question-and-answer session. 
The visitors are then taken on a 
tour of the hospital and pediatric 
department. The nurse conduct- 


ing the tour explains step by step 
the procedures the child will en- 
counter when he is admitted as a 
patient. He has a chance to exa- 
mine a room just like the one he 
will occupy. 

Then follows the part of the 
visit that 1s most popular with 
the small fry: a cookie-and-milk 
party. (Parents are offered cof- 
fee.) During the party the chil- 
dren get a chance to see the 
nurses at close hand and visit 
with them. 

So popular has Abbot hospital’s 
preadmission program become 
that it is now a regular part of 
admission procedures. 

One Abbot nurse thinks that 
preadmission visits are becoming 
a must. “The difference between 
a well-oriented child patient and 
one who has never seen a hospi- 
tal is remarkable,” she says. 
“Coming to the hospital is no fun 
for any child, but they are now 
less apprehensive, easier to care 
for, and much less unhappy about 
being left here. They aren’t scared 
stiff. They know what’s coming. 
They realize it isn’t going to be 
so bad after all.” 

Hospital preadmission visits are 
not yet in wide use, but those 
that have been tried have brought 
enthusiastic comments from par- 
ents, doctors, nurses, and patients. 


At the Pentagon they have a new classification known as 


DBR: “Destroy Before Reading.” Washington Post (6 June ’61). 
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I would follow Father Riley into 
combat, but I wasn’t sure that I 
would make it to the chapel 


By Col. James E. Mrazek (Ret.) 


ATHER RILEy pointed from 

across the table. “It’s 

your turn tonight to 

serve Mass, Jim,” he 
announced. 

Electrified, I sat bolt upright. 
“But, Father!” I protested. 

With a gracious wave of his 
hand and a paternal, “T’ll have 
no objections,” he rose from the 
dinner table. “You and Ed have 
15 minutes,” he said, glancing at 
his watch. “See you in the sac- 
risty.” 

He was gone before I could 
say the six words: “I am not a 
Catholic, Father.” 

I dropped limply to the chair 
in baffled silence. 

We were all stationed at Ft. 
Sheridan, Il]—Ed, Father Riley, 
and J. Ed and I were brand-new 
2nd lieutenants, fresh from four 
rigorous years at West Point. We 
had been roommates there. Ed 
was a Catholic, and a good one. 


He had impressed me deeply, in- 


Turn to Serve 


deed, in the practice of his faith. 

I had frequently attended Mass 
with Ed. Now that it was Lent, 
I occasionally attended evening 
services with him at the base 
Catholic chapel, where I suppose 
Father had noticed me in the con- 
gregation. 

Father Riley was then a cap- 
tain in the regular army and my 
model of a real soldier. He was a 
dashing, straightforward type, a 
first-class leader. 

I had often said to myself, “I 
would follow that man anywhere.” 
Now, suddenly, I began to won- 
der. “Anywhere?” To combat, 
yes, but I wondered if I would 
make it to the sacristy. This was 
going to take courage. 

Ed shook my shoulder. “You 
heard Father. Let’s go. We don’t 
have much time.” 

“But, Ed,” I pleaded, “I can’t. 
You know why.” 

“Yep, I know why,” clipped 
Ed, “but Father must, too. He 
knows what he is doing. Hurry! 
We’ve got to get going.” 

We were in our dress blues, the 
accepted dress for dinner in the 
old army. Officers always served 
Mass in that uniform, so I could 
make no further excuses, 





Mass, Jim’ 


“Don’t worry,” Ed said. “T’ll 
cue you in. If you have any 
trouble, just look my way.” 

“Yeh,” I said, “it’s easy for you 
to say, but I'll never remember 


anything.” 


Ep vusuerep me across the pa- 
rade ground to the chapel and 
into the sacristy. In the few mom- 
ents from the dining hall to the 
chapel he tried valiantly to make 
me repeat the various steps I 
would take in my surprise assign- 
ment. 

But he failed—miserably. How 
could he possibly condense the 
Mass into a few moments of hur- 
ried explanation? 

Father Riley began to issue 
staccato instructions as soon as 
Ed and I entered the sacristy. 
Three times I tried: “But, Father, 
I—” I could not interrupt his 
hurried preparations, and m 
voice finally dwindled into a 
beseeching whisper. 

Ed wasn’t taking my plight 
seriously; he thwacked his thigh 
at one point and bubbled over 
with mirth. Father Riley looked 
quizzically at Ed. He had seen us 
young lieutenants joshing each 
other before, and must have as- 


sumed that this was some person- 
al joke. 

He tossed a “Come off the 
horseplay,” and then, turning to 
me, said, “Yours is the easier job, 
Jim. About all that you will have 
to do is to get the humeral veil 
and put it over my shoulder at 
Benediction. It’s on the bench in 
the corner; you'll see it as we pass 
into the sanctuary.” 

He raised his finger to his lips. 
“Are we ready?” 

Ed moved to the sanctuary 
door. I squared my sagging shoul- 
ders, but not my spirits. I brought 
my heels to a clicking attention, 
summoned my courage, and mov- 
ed behind him. As Father fell in 
behind me, Ed entered the sanc- 
tuary. I followed in lock step. 

I did have the presence of mind 
to look for the humeral veil as we 
crossed the threshold. Yes, there 
it lay on the bench just as Father 
had promised, and I thought no 
more of it as I entered upon my 
duties. 

The church was packed, as it 
was every night of Lent. Out of 
the corner of my eye as I moved 
about, and later as I sat while 
Father gave the sermon, I could 
see that the commanding gener- 
al’s wife and daughter were, as 
usual, in the first pew. Yes, and 
there was my own company com- 
mander. Moreover, I could see a 
star or two on some of the shoul- 
ders and a lot of other rank. Boy, 
was I on a spot! 

For a while I carried on nobly. 
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I guess I had absorbed something 
of what Ed had tried to tell me, 
after all. And something must 
have remained with me from some 
of the many services I had attend- 
ed with Ed. Of course, Ed also 


helped out with a few nods and 


prods. 

The time approached to ring 
the Sanctus bell. I made my 
I was going to be ready 
when the time came. The bell sat 
in the corner between the side of 
the altar and the wall, but just a 
bit beyond comfortable reach. I 
would bring it closer. 

I leaned forward, grasped the 
handle between thumb and fore- 
finger, and drew the bell towards 
me along the carpet. Alas, the 
carpeting was rough. The ham- 
mer bounced wildly off the nub- 
bing, and tinkled impishly on the 
side of the bell. 

I heard a quiet 
The congregation 
stood and knelt. 

Father Riley, eyebrows raised, 
glanced down at me. I shrugged 
my shoulders. Father came to the 
rescue. He turned back to the 
altar and bowed. I guess that 
his action solved the problem of 
the moment. I wish that I could 
say that this was the end of my 
tribulations. But the worst was 
yet to come, though I did manage 
to carry on quite gallantly and 
rang the bell properly for the 
Consecration and the Domine non 
sum dignus. 

When it came time for 


plans. 


swoosh behind. 
had misunder- 


Bene- 


diction, Father began to change 
his vestments. For this I was pre- 
pared. I was now to perform my 
major mission. I would do it well! 

Father motioned for the humer- 
al veil. I straightened to my tall- 
est, executed an about face, and 
moved militarily, by preplanned 
course, to benchside. I bent stiff- 
ly, and then, with great tender- 
ness, picked up the long, narrow 
cloth that extended the length of 
the bench and draped over either 
end. I turned about. I began an 
equally magnificent return, feel- 
ing that I was now at my best. 

‘As I swept towards Father, a 
shimmering object flashed upon 
my sight. It was on a different 
bench, across the sanctuary, 
against the other wall. 

No! It couldn’t be. My mind 
reeled. The object in my hands 
suddenly became warm _ and 
heavy. My hands broke into pers- 
piration. I wasn’t holding the hu- 
meral veil. There it was across 
the room. What I had in my 
hands was a bench cover. 

Amid my dismay, I suddenly 
wanted to get rid of what I held. 
Better yet, | wanted to disappear. 

I coasted to a stop, my hands 
holding the bench cover just short 
of Father’s shoulders. 

“No!” I ordered myself. “You 
must not do it, cost what it may. 
You must go back.” 

I faced about. A sigh rose from 
the congregation to the arched 
ceiling. I was now utterly deflat- 
ed. I moved unsteadily across the 
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sea-green carpeting and went 
again to the wrong bench. With 
what grace I could muster, I re- 
placed the cover, smoothed a few 
wrinkles, and sadly shook my 
head. 

Then I faced about, and with 
a few more uncertain steps mov- 
ed to the other bench. When I 
placed the humeral veil on Fa- 
ther’s shoulders I thought I heard 
a consoling, “Good work, Jim,” 
but I’ll never know. 


Farner Riey left Ft. Sheridan 
a few months later, rushed to the 
Pacific under urgent orders. Ten- 
sion was growing. When the Jap- 
anese attacked Pearl Harbor, he 
was in the Philippines. Then 
there was no news from him. 

I did my stint in the war. I 
heard no more about or from 
Father Riley. After the Japanese 
surrender, a swell of American 
prisoners released from prisoner- 
of-war camps in Manchuria began 
to enter the U.S. I waited for 
word of those I might know. 

Then one day I saw, centered 
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on the front page of my home- 
town newspaper, a large photo of 
Father Riley. He was coming 
home. He was bringing with him, 
the caption said, some mementos 
that heroes who would never re- 
turn had asked him to take to 
loved ones. 

I tried to get in touch with him. 
I called the Pentagon. I wrote 
letters, but by that time he had 
vanished into the vast turmoil of 
a demobilizing nation. 

I saw Ed five years ago, a slim, 
graying colonel, eagles handsome- 
ly perched on his shoulders. We 
chuckled away a good hour on my 
stint as an altar boy. Ed told me 
that Father Riley, now a colonel 
also, had retired—where, he did 
not know. I still haven’t found 
out. 

I hope, somehow, that this ar- 
ticle may find him. I'd like to 
see you again, Father Riley. Id 
like to lay the humeral veil on 
your shoulders again. Indeed, I’d 
feel mighty proud to hear you 
say once more, “Jim, it’s your 
turn tonight to serve Mass.” 


A TV producer had two writers on the carpet because they had failed to 
come up with a satisfactory conclusion to a story. “The trouble with you 
guys,” he snarled, “is that you don’t think. You ought to be more like me. 
I’m always thinking. Why, only the other night I woke up out of a sound 


sleep with a sensational idea!” 


A long silence. Then one of the writers asked timidly, “What was the 


idea, sir?” 


The producer withered him with a glance. “What difference does it 


make?” he snapped. “I didn’t like it.” 


Toronto Star (13 Sept. ’61). 
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By P. E. Schneider 


Condensed from the 

“New York Times Magazine”* 
~ARLY IN December, 1913, an 
i Italian mason, Vincenzo Pe- 
rugia, visited an antique dealer in 
Florence and offered to sell him 
the Mona Lisa. The dealer did 
not believe he had it, but went 
to the man’s hotel just in case— 
followed by an imposing retinue 


* 229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. July 30, 1961. 
Art reproduction: Bettmann Archive. 
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and reprinted with permission. 


of police. There was Leonardo da 
Vinci’s masterpiece smiling up at 
them from a suitcase. Perugia, 
who had been employed briefly 
at the Louvre, had walked in on 
a Monday morning—when the 
place was closed to the public— 
stuck it under his arm, and 
walked out. 

For two years he had had the 


Mona Lisa to himself in his gar- 


© 1961 by the New York Times Co., 





MONA LISA’S SMILE 


ret: it was enough to turn any- 
body’s head. He later explained 
that he had kidnaped the mas- 
terpiece because he wanted Italy 
to recover one of the treasures 
stolen by Napoleon. 

Napoleon had, indeed, laid 
hands on a number of works of 
art, but not the Mona Lisa. She 
had been bought by Francis I, 
King of France, directly from Le- 
onardo, or from his heir for 4,000 
gold florins. 

The Italian government sent 
back the Mona Lisa but not be- 
fore King Victor Emanuel came 
to look at it in Rome and an 
honor guard presented arms to it. 
On Jan. 4, 1914, it was back on 
the walls of the Louvre’s Salon 
Carré, where it hangs today, sole 
painting there with a_ personal 
bodyguard. It is beset by greater 
crowds than ever, all made Mona 
Lisa conscious through this un- 
surpassable, involuntary publicity 
stunt. 

Heaven knows, she didn’t need 
it. Her attraction has been strong 
from the beginning. In Leonardo’s 
time, the art historian Vasari 
said of her, “It is a painting more 
divine than human; or rather, it 
is not a painting, but the despair 
of painters.” Perhaps it was to 
vaccinate themselves against this 
despair that so many executed 
copies of her. Nearly 60 are 
known within a century of Leon- 
ardo’s death. 

Everyone knows who Madon- 
na Lisa is—the Neapolitan wife 
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of a Florentine merchant, Zanobi 
del Giocondo—but interpretations 
of the meaning of her portrait 
range from the ridiculous to the 
sublime. 

Perhaps her real secret is that 
she keeps it so well and accepts 
any interpretation. She has been 
hailed as the “symbol of hu- 
manism and the sphinx of the 
West,” as the “madonna of free 
thought.” To some, she repre- 
sents the essence of femininity, all 
that “in the ways of a thousand 
years,” as Walter Pater phrased 
it, “man had come to desire.” To 
others, she is “the flower of as- 
tronomy, physiology, and aero- 
nautics,” a figure pregnant with 
the loftiest thoughts. 

A different kind of pregnancy 
was ascribed to her by a British 
doctor: accounting for “that air 
of placid satisfaction,” and that 
curious manner of sitting back in 
her chair. The French archaeolo- 
gist Salomon Reinach demonstrat- 
ed that Madam Lisa’s air of grief 
(so it was grief!) was the result of 
having just lost a child. He pro- 
duced irrefutable evidence of a 
child’s death; unfortunately, he 
had got the Mona Lisa mixed up 
with another mother. 

For others still, she could not 
have possibly have had a child, 
for the simple reason that she 
was not a woman. “She is Plato 
in woman’s guise,” wrote the 
French theosophist Péladan. He 
meant this symbolically, but oth- 
ers mean it literally. It is a man, 
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an adolescent in disguise—hence 
the ironic smile. This prompted 
the critic George Isarlo to call the 
Mona Lisa “Leonardo’s best prac- 
tical joke.” If that is so, Marcel 
Duchamp, who scandalized the 
world by publishing a photograph 
of her complete with mustache 
and goatee in a Dadaist review in 
1920, was merely revealing her 
—or his—hidden identity. 
Michelet, the historian, ex- 
pressed what everybody feels: 
“This canvas attracts me, invades 
me, absorbs me; I approach it in 
spite of myself, as the bird goes 
toward the snake.” (There is 


something moist, ominously shim- 
mering and swampish about her. ) 
Today, tourists from every con- 


tinent and walk of life come and 
stare. Of the several thousand 
visitors who enter the Louvre 
during the summer, the over- 
whelming majority come to see 
three things: the Venus de Milo, 
the Victory of Samothrace, and 
above all, the Mona Lisa. Why? 
Because she is the one work of 
art every human being knows. 

“I am supposed to meet my 
friend Nancy here,” says a young 
girl from Iowa. “Neither of us 
has ever been in the Louvre, so 
we decided to meet in front of the 
Mona Lisa.” Indeed, the only 
universal work of art could be 
defined as the one in front of 
which two persons who have nev- 
er seen it cannot possibly miss 
each other. 


Everybody knows the Mona 
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Lisa. She has lent her name and 
face to French perfume and bis- 
tros, German lingerie, American 
stockings, Spanish oranges, and 
Italian cheese. She smiles at us 
from cigar boxes, hairpin wrap- 
pings, sweater labels—even from 
tin cans. 

Her popularity i is likely to grow 
further, for tourists are lost souls 
who look desperately for famil- 
iar landmarks, and what is more 
familiar than the Mona Lisa? 
When they see her at last, they 
feel like the man who, after hav- 
ing used paper money all his life, 
is allowed to see the gold reserves 
at Fort Knox. 

Hence the first question they 
ask is: is it the real one? There 
have been many rumors of a sub- 
stitution since her theft. But, as 
the late Bernard Berenson said, 
when he saw her after her return 
to Paris, “If there has been a sub- 
stitution, then someone has done 
the Louvre a great favor, be- 
cause this is the real one.” The 
next question put to the guides 
is: how much is she worth? In- 
variably, the answer is, “She is 
priceless.” 

Not even insurance can provide 
a basis for evaluation, since in 
France national art treasures are 
not insured. Recently a less im- 
portant painting by Leonardo, be- 
longing to the prince of Liechten- 
stein, was rumored to have been 
sold to a Canadian museum for 
$3 million, which strikes M. Ger- 


main Bazin, curator of paintings 
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at the Louvre, as “a real bar- 
gain.” 

And then comes the third ques- 
tion: “What makes her so fa- 
mous?” Practically every visitor 
will give you the answer: it is her 
smile. In it, Mona Lisa’s secret, 
her personality, her expression 
seem to be concentrated; wise, ar- 
rogant, compassionate, idiotic, 
ambiguous, benign, gentle, per- 
verse, magic, smirking, devilish, 
angelic, unforgettable, mystic, se- 
ductive, intriguing, inscrutable— 
these are but a few of the adjec- 
tives. 

“She is a woman 


who knows 


something nobody else knows,” 
says a dignified English school- 


teacher. A Parisienne echoes her 


with different intentions: “It is 
the face of feminine duplicity. 
That is the way I smile at my 
husband.” Oscar Wilde called the 
smile “archaic.” It has been at- 
tributed both to asthma and to 
hepatitis. “It’s the muscles in her 
face that do it,’ a woman who 
was painting a copy of it told me. 
“Nonsense,” snapped her neigh- 
bor, another copyist, “it’s the 
tongue in her cheek.” 

Perhaps it would be more hon- 
est to admit defeat: the smile is 
magnetic. That leaves us, if we 
wish to solve the riddle, with the 
eyes. However, that hope is 
promptly squelched. “I find it is 
the eyes that smile,” remarks a 
woman from Spain. And so the 
game begins all over again. “She 


could be thinking, ‘When are you 
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me?” “I think she is wondering 
what we are thinking.” She looks 
at you with—it isn’t contempt, it 
isn’t—she just looks!” “She’s 
wearing a mask, she is hiding 
something.” “She has circles un- 
der her eyes; too much reading 
by candlelight, I guess.” 

There is something peculiar 
about those eyes: they follow you. 
True, but many other painted 
eyes do the same. Every castle 
boasts a painting endowed with 
such eyes. Without going so far, 
Raphael’s Baltasar Castiglhone, 
which hangs next to the Mona 
Lisa, and his Joan of Aragon, 
which faces her, have eyes that 
won’t let you escape them. The 
truth is that if you look any por- 
trait in the eyes long enough, it 
will look into yours. And so we 
are right back where we started: 
smile and eyes present as insolu- 
ble a problem as when Leonardo 
created them. 

The modern tourist is confront- 
ed with a new problem — the 
three-centimeter-thick unbreaka- 
ble glass pane that protects the 
Mona Lisa. It was put up to foil 
acts of vandalism such as that 
committed three years ago, when 
a Bolivian visitor suddenly hurled 
a stone at the picture. Fortunate- 
ly, only the arm was damaged. 
The glass practically prevents the 
tourist from indulging in his most 
cherished activity: photography. 
What his lens captures is not the 
Mona Lisa but himself. 





The Old and the Lonely 


The city can be a sad world 
if you aren’t one of the young 


By Hugh A. Mulligan 


ucHiE McCarron came to 

the end of his days in a fa- 
miliar ghost town, New York 
City. At least, it was a ghost town 
for him. 

His head held high in defiance 
against a changing world, he 
moved up 8th Ave. each morning 
on the same solitary walk. Past 
the crumbling tenements with the 
boarded-up windows. On past the 
rundown rooming houses with the 
shades drawn discreetly on their 
aging vices. Past the chili joint, 
the tattoo parlor, and the pizza 
palace. 

Past the newsstand at the corn- 
er of 49th St., where he always 
paused for a chat with Lenny Ma- 
han, the crippled news dealer who 
was the last of his friends. Past 
the big marquee jutting out from 
Madison Square Garden with its 
promise of crowds and excite- 
ment. Past a gaping hole where a 
bulldozer dug into the rubble of 
an old brownstone that once had 
housed some of his closest cronies. 


Condensed from the Associated 
Press* 


That was only yesterday, but 
in the quicksilver life of a big city, 
it was long ago. 

All his life, Hughie McCarron 
fought against moving away 
from the old neighborhood. He 
never could bring himself to rea- 
lize that the old neighborhood 
was moving away from him; that 
each day the familiar streets were 


* 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, July 23, 1961. © 1961 by the Associated Press, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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losing the faces and sights he had 
known since boyhood. So when 
he died at 82 in a furnished room, 
the only one there was a man he 
hadn’t spoken to in 16 years be- 
cause of some dimly remembered 
grievance. 

His last trip across town, to the 
morgue at Bellevue, was at pub- 
lic expense in a city ambulance. 
This too was ironic, because 
Hughie McCarron was an inde- 
pendent soul. He had worked hard 
all his life and, at the end, proud- 
ly scorned public relief. He was a 
retired bookkeeper and made out 
as best he could on his pension of 
$76 a month. 

No one bothered to claim his 
estate. It consisted of a $12 radio, 


a safety razor, one pair of bifo- 
cals, a set of false teeth, two sub- 
way tokens, and a frayed but 


carefully brushed overcoat. No 
one bothered to claim the body. 
Before Lenny Mahan or any of 
the other boys around Madison 
Square Garden caught up with 
him, his remains had been ship- 
ped to the Cornell Medical center 
for dissection by medical students. 

In a city of 7% million people, 
in the rush and roar of the 
world’s most exciting metropolis, 
Hughie McCarron had led a lone- 
ly life. He was a stranger in the 
midst of millions, shrinking into 
oblivion within a few blocks of 
the Great White Way. 

He was only one of many. His 
story is repeated endlessly in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
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Francisco, Cleveland: the big, 
bustling cities where life belongs 
to the young, and a lonely death 
awaits the old. The years drop 
steadily from the calendar, but 
the months, days, and hours drag 
on in aimless wandering. 

The lonely people in the crowd: 
you see them at suppertime in 
the cafeterias, spooning out life’s 
remaining hours in driblets of 
pathetic ceremony. Only the lone- 
ly know how to stretch a meal to 
the brink of eternity. Half an 
hour over the soup and crackers. 
An hour (maybe more if the 
manager is in a patient mood) 
over the Swiss steak or chicken 
croquettes. Then up to the coun- 
ter again for a dish of Jello, a 
cup of tea, a glass of water, and 
another half-hour holding action 
against returning to the empti- 
ness of a rented room. 

Not long ago in Jackson 
Heights, one of New York’s jam- 
packed apartment-house districts, 
an elderly man lay down on the 
tracks of the elevated railway to 
die. He had $10,000 in the bank, 
he told the officer who thwarted 
his plans, and didn’t know a soul 
in the entire city. 

Last year the public adminis- 
trator in Manhattan, which is but 
one of the city’s five borroughs, 
went out and padlocked the 
homes, apartments, flats, or fur- 
nished rooms of some 5,000 New 
Yorkers who had died unattended 
and without known heirs. Rela- 
tives eventually claimed the e- 
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states of all but 500 of these. The 
average estate was slightly under 
$4,000, mostly life insurance. Just 
enough to pay the funeral ex- 
penses, satisfy back bills, and per- 
haps secure a headstone to mark 
the passage of still another strang- 
er through the crowded streets. 

Modern medicine had length- 
ened their lives, but modern so- 
ciety hadn’t quite figured out 
what to do with them. The new 
homes in the suburbs were too 
tidy, too compact to provide heart 
room for an aging grandfather or 
grandmother. The new efficiency 
apartments are too efficient to 
tolerate any form of decrepitude. 
So, like Hughie McCarron, they 
stayed on in the old _neighbor- 
hood, eating their lonely meals, 
nursing their pension pennies and 
their memories, and waiting for 
a time when they would no long- 
er be a burden. 

You can see them sunning 
themselves on the benches in the 
park, or feeding the pigeons in a 
public square. You can see them 
hovering around excavation sites, 
hypnotized by Manhattan’s mad 
melody, ceaseless clamor of jack- 
hammers and riveting guns. Only 
the lonely know a great city’s free 
attractions: the construction and 
demolition of her great buildings, 
the arrival and departure of the 
big passenger ships, the softball 
games and band concerts in the 
park, feeding time at the zoo, the 
chess matches in the playgrounds, 
the stored-up rainy-day treasures 
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of the art galleries and museums. 

On a bench in Madison Square 
park, a weathered old man with 
snow-white hair fixed his tired 
eyes on the renovation work in 
progress on the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. building. 

“IT can remember when that 
building went up,” he announced 
tentatively, trying not to be too 
obvious about his desperate need 
for conversation. “They called it 
‘The Light That Never Failed.’ I 
guess that’s before your time.” 

His double-breasted suit was a 
trifle threadbare and, like the 
thick knot in his tie, clearly be- 
longed to another generation. But 
his khaki shirt was clean, if a bit 
gone at the collar, and there was 
a shine on his shoes. He carefully 
folded his newspaper, lately res- 
cued from a bus seat, and stuffed 
it into a side pocket as insurance 
against a time when there would 
be no one to talk to. 

“I’m out here every day if the 
weather’s good,” he said. “In my 
room you can hear radios blaring 
all the way down the air shaft and 
some guy singing to himself in the 
shower. I don’t for the life of me 
see how those fellers on the build- 
ing there ever get the job done. 
Only one of them seems to be 
working and ten watching, and 
they quit at four on the button 
every day.” 

You see them on rainy after- 
noons in the side-street residential 
hotels, swapping the proud little 
lies that time has taught them to 
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believe. “ My daughter is always 
begging me to e ome live with 
them, but I wouldn’t dream of 
butting in on her life and the 
children’s.” “But on Mother’s day 
he takes me to a very expensive 
restaurant and, believe me, the 
sky’s the limit.” The lonely sel- 
dom admit that they’re lonely. 
There’s seldom anyone to admit 
it to. 

Last year the bodies of 2,000 
adults went unclaimed at the 
Bellevue morgue. A few went to 
the medical colleges, but most of 
them wound up in an unmarked 
grave on Hart island, the city’s 
Potter’s Field. 

You see them in the palm court 
of the Plaza hotel, wealthy dow- 


agers living out their lives in Ed- 
wardian elegance. At teatime the 
violins sing, “Ah, love is so sweet 


in the springtime . . .” and only 


the lonely, with the aches of re- 
membrance, know how sweet it 
really was. Wealth can never heal 
the longing, but it can soothe the 
sting. 

On nights when _high-society 
cotillions and debutante balls are 
held in its richly ornamented ball- 
rooms, the old plaza throbs with 
excitement. Long before the or- 
chestra strikes up the first waltz, 
the overstuffed chairs in the lob- 
by are filled with grand old men 
and women, all permanent resi- 
dents in the expensive suites who 
have come down to watch an- 
other generation parade its grace 
and beauty. “Isn’t she so-and- 
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so’s granddaughter? She has her 
grandmother’s eyes.” 

Over the years a delicate rap- 
port has developed between the 
working staff and the Plaza’s per- 
manent aristocracy, as if both 
shared nostalgia for a more grace- 
ful era. Headwaiters who look 
daggers at a tip of less than $5 
find themselves gushing gratitude 
for a 25c flashlight or a ballpoint 
pen at Christmas from some old 
matron who doesn’t believe in 
spoiling the servants. 

The Plaza’s staff still includes 
the whims of an elderly queen- 
mother type whose shrill cry of, 
“John, bring the catsup,” shatters 
the quiet of the dining room each 
evening. She insists on having the 
same table each night, puts cat- 
sup on everything but her ice 
cream, and makes loud complaint 
about the dwindling quality of 
the clientele. It’s a hotel legend 
that no manager has really ar- 
rived until he’s been bitten by her 
dog. 

One of the Plaza’s more distin- 
guished sojourners moved into the 
hotel on the day it opened in 
1907. She died recently at the age 
of 103, and was vain about her 
hats to the last. She lived all her 
life among the bluebloods, but on 
her death left her limousine to her 
chauffeur and her jewelry to her 
secretary. There was no one else 
to leave them to. 

You see them on the lawns and 
porches of the nursing homes, on 
the balconies of the old folks’ 
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home, watching and waiting for 
the friends who will never come. 
In New York, many of the old- 
sters finish out their days at the 
Bird S. Coler home on Welfare 
island. “Farewell Island,” the pa- 
tients call it. 

In his 19 years as chaplain on 
Welfare Island, Father Joseph 
McGowan, a gentle silver-haired 
Jesuit, has sympathized often 
with the two recurring night- 
mares of his dying flock. 

“They dread being buried in 
Potter’s Field, and even more 
than that they dread having their 
body sent to a medical college,” 
he says. “Half of them on this 
island never expected to come to 
this kind of an end. They never 
thought they would die friendless 
and fundless, because at one time 
they probably had many friends 
and plenty of money.” 

Twelve years ago Father Mc- 
Gowan started St. Joseph’s Burial 
fund to provide a dignified burial 
in consecrated ground for his in- 
digent parishioners. He has since 
buried more than 2,000, mostly 
Catholics but quite a few from 
other faiths, and carefully record- 
ed each name in a little black 
ledger. 

Father McGowan’s “Book of 
the Dead” includes the name of 
one lovely old lady who spent 25 
years on the island and never had 
a visitor. “She put up her hair 
each day and put on her best 
dress, as if she were expecting a 
dear friend to come through the 
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door at any moment. I used to 
tell her any man would be proud 
to be her escort,” said Father 
McGowan. 

He remembers another woman 
who sat on a bench by the river 
day after day, repeating over and 
over, “I have 12 children and 
here I am.” 

You see them on winter after- 
noons in the reading rooms of the 
public libraries, where the atmos- 
phere is cozy, and where there’s 
always someone around to share 
a sigh for the romances of Faith 
Baldwin or Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Only the lonely have really savor- 
ed the companionship of books 
—the vicarious thrills of faraway 
places and eternally happy end- 
ings. 

At the big New York Public li- 
brary on 5th Ave., the girls at 
the information desk fondly recall 
one elderly gentleman who came 
faithfully each day to feed the 
pigeons on the front steps. His 
heart went out to a crippled pig- 
eon, a kindred soul scorned by the 
rest of the flock. He took it home 
in a shoe box and nursed it back 
to health. 

They remembered still another 
faithful customer, an immense 
old woman, who read nothing but 
books on loneliness. And still an- 
other who read the big standard 
dictionary all the way through. 

You see them in the bus sta- 
tions and the railroad terminals 
and the all-night movie houses. 
You see them leaving a bit of 
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liverwurst for a stray cat in an candle for the friends who are 
alley. You see them late at night gone. And then one day, you 
in deserted churches, lighting a don’t see them any more. 


oy 
aed 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


Thousands of our English words come directly or indirectly from Greek. 
Even if you have never studied this language, you can still master a good 
number of words that Greek has given to English simply by learning certain 
Greek roots. 

Gramma, for example, is a Greek word meaning something written, a 
letter. From this word English has taken the root gram, which is a combining 
form meaning something written, lettered, or drawn. 

Note the formation of the words built from this root in Column A; 
then match the words with their meaning found in Column B. 


Column A Column B 


I. monogram a) An explanatory drawing. 

. logogram b) Any figure of six lines, especially the six- 
pointed star. 

. anagram c) Unit of weight equal to one thousandth of a 
gram in the metric system. (The gram itself is 
a unit of physical measurement.) 


. seismogram d) Letter or symbol used to represent a word, as 
$ for dollar. 

. diagram e) Four-sided figure having the opposite sides 
parallel and equal. 

. milligram f) Witty thought tersely expressed; “to write 
upon.” 

. program g) A message transmitted by electric impulse. 

. parallelogram h) Figure made up of two or more combined or 
interwoven letters. 

. cardiogram i) The written record of an earthquake. 


. hexagram j) Plan or procedure, especially for a theatrical 
performance; “to letter before.” 


. telegram k) A record of the heart’s action. 


. epigram 1) A word or phrase made by transposing the 
letters of another, as now — won, 


(Answers on page 23) 
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Tourism is a leading 
business in Bethlehem. 


The Biblical image of Bethlehem 
—a peaceful little community 
where shepherds mind their flocks 
among olive trees—only partly 
fits the 2oth-century reality. 

Bethlehem is having growing 
pains. Its citizens are striving to 
maintain old customs but little by 
little modern methods are creep- 
ing in to revolutionize the indus- 
tries that have long provided 
Bethlehem’s livelihood. 

Jewelry making, embroidery, the 
mother-of-pearl and olive-wood in- 
dustries, introduced to the Holy 
Land centuries ago by the Cru- 
saders, are getting a taste of 
mechanization. Most of the out- 
put is offered to tourists in sou- 
venir shops. Also boosting Beth- 
lehem’s economy: new textile, 
plastics, and  furniture-making 
plants, and a spaghetti factory. 


Bethlehem’s houses and 
hills seen from atop the 
Church of the Nativity. 
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Mother-of-pearl inlay work provides Carving religious figures from hard 


living for 5,000 artisans like this olive wood is slow work. Big shop own- 
man showing elaborate Nativity scene. ers now use machines to shape blocks. 
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Industrious character of Bethlehem is not always apparent in 
street scenes like this one with patient donkey bearing water 
cans. In background is the venerable Church of the Natwwity. 





Housewives supplement family income with 
home embroidery. Their work, deft and 
exquisite, features designs of Middle Ages. 











About 4.5 million people are talked at 
every Monday through Thursday 


for 28 weeks every year 


By Arthur Whitman 


Condensed from 
the “American Weekly 


ALCOLM MMUGGERIDGE, the 
M English humorist who has 

become one of the highest- 
paid platform speakers alive by 
telling American club audiences 
to abolish British royalty, once 
faced a typical lecturer’s prob- 
lem. At 6 P.M. one evening he 
was halted at a railroad station 
70 miles from the place of his 
next appearance, scheduled for 8 
p.M. Heavy rains had stopped 


9% 


his train and the closest highway 
route was hours out of the way. 

Frantically, he called Colston 
Leigh, his New York lecture man- 
ager. “The only way to get 
through this inland ocean is to 
swim!” he reported. But when 
Leigh offered to phone ahead and 
cancel the engagement, Mugger- 
idge refused. 

There, as far as Leigh knew, 
the matter floated until a letter 
from the lecture committee came 
stating that Muggeridge had ap- 
peared as scheduled. Curious, 
Leigh wired his speaker to ask 
how he had made the trip. He 


* 575 Lexington Ave., New York City 22. Aug. 13, 1961. ©1961 by Hearst Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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received an answer by return tel- 
egram: “I swam.” 

No one believed Muggeridge, 
but in the lecture business, no 
one can be sure he was joking, 
either. Every winter, some lec- 
turer arrives somewhere aboard 
a snowplow. Last year it was a 
lady editor who speaks on femin- 
inity. And for years a well-known 
humorist who dislikes flying, de- 
tests trains, and is afraid to drive 
has solved his travel problem by 
taking taxicabs from city to city. 

Transportation is not the only 
uncertain thing about lecturing. 
Sometimes the halls in which lec- 
tures are given are well-designed 
auditoriums with good acoustics; 
other times they are not. IIka 
Chase recalls a nightmarish din- 
ner talk to 1,800 people in a New 
Hampshire armory. Through some 
acoustical freak, every time one 
dish touched another, the slight 
clank was magnified and rever- 
berated through the huge room. 

The clamor swelled all through 
the meal. At last the toastmaster 
rose and Miss Chase took heart 
as things quieted down nicely. By 
the time the introduction was 
over, not a clank was to be 
heard. But just as Miss Chase 
walked to the microphone, 84 
waitresses trooped into the hall 
carrying their own dinners, which 
they ate in hearty, dish-clanking 
innocence. “I felt like the hero- 
ine of a silent film,” Miss Chase 
recalls. “The mouth operates in- 
tensively but no sound results. 
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Yet some people congratulated me 
on my lecture. Lip readers!” 

Some informed guessers say 
100 million people go to lectures 
each October-to-May season. Oth- 
ers say that as many people go 
to lectures on winter weekdays as 
go to movies. This means 4.5 
million people being talked at 
every Monday through Thursday 
for 28 weeks, for an awesome 
total of 504 million encounters 
between talkers and listeners. 

“Lecture series are to clubs 
what the income tax is to the 
U.S. Treasury,” says Mrs. Ellen 
Barbera, program chairman of a 
Long Island women’s service club. 

Most big lecture attractions 
are people who have made their 
names in fields other than lectur- 
ing. 
These people, who usually of- 
fer two or three prepared talks 
about their work or special inter- 
ests from which bookers may 
chose, are regularly offered more 
dates than they can fill, at $1,000 
to $2,500 a lecture. 

A few big names take lecturing 
seriously enough as a source of 
income to speak in 50, 75, or 100 
cities a season. Emily Kimbrough, 
who has made such back-break- 
ing tours for years, reports that a 
sort of itinerant’s amnesia sets in 
late each season. The first time 
it struck, she had just arrived in 
a town and decided to send her 
bags to her hotel while she went 
for a walk. “I walked aimlessly,” 
she recalls. “And then I realized I 
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didn’t know how to get back to 
the hotel. 

“I stopped a man to ask ques- 
tions, and it dawned on me that 
I couldn’t remember the name of 
the hotel. I didn’t even know what 
town I was in!” 

She wandered about for the bet- 
ter part of two hours before she 
found a newsboy, bought a paper, 
learned she was in McKeesport, 
Pa., and remembered the name 
of the hotel. 

A constant embarrassment to 
big-name lecturers is the fact 
that program chairmen or club 
presidents often insist upon en- 
tertaining them. Most speakers 
find that pre-lecture functions 
drain their energies, and for that 
reason avoid them. Almost all 
speakers, however, will attend re- 
ceptions after they speak. 

Behind the small company of 
50 or 100 top names stands a 
battalion of less well-known lec- 
turers. It includes ambassadors, 
ministers, literary agents, Yugo- 
slavian ex-countesses, ex-mayors 
of Dublin and London, book re- 
viewers, folk singers, deposed ty- 
rants, TV newscasters, and peo- 
ple billed simply as “humorists.” 
Fees for this busy group: $500 
to $750. 

Some of these speakers come 
and go as the public’s whim 
blows, but others go on for dec- 
ades. Mr. Henry C. Wolfe, for 
example, has made his living as a 
lecturer on foreign affairs since 
1937, in which time he has right- 
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ly forecast both Pearl Harbor 
and the Korean war. One day 
in Oak Park, Ill., a few years 
ago, a young lady introduced 
herself as a member of the pro- 
gram committee that had select- 
ed him as a speaker and said, 
“You couldn’t possibly know how 
happy I am today, Mr. Wolfe. 
My mother asked you here when 
she was program chairman 20 
years ago, and today I have you 
again!” 

The next lecture echelon is a 
corps of people who spend six 
months a year taking pictures of 
mountaintops, ocean bottoms, and 
bushmen in order to deliver il- 
lustrated lectures about their ac- 
tivities for the next six months. 
Their fees: $100 to $500. 

After these adventurers comes 
total chaos, untouched by any 
lecture agency, in which anybody 
can talk anywhere for any rea- 
son. Professors talk to scholarly 
groups, disc jockeys entertain at 
noon luncheons. Reformed dope 
addicts lecture pTa’s. All the ar- 
rangements are individual, and the 
fees may be anything from a box 
lunch to $200 or $300. 

If talk from any of these eche- 
lons palls, it is possible to switch 
to theater personalities, many of 
whom have lately taken to the 
lecture circuit. A prime. attrac- 
tion in this field is An Evening 
in the Theater with Basil Rath- 
bone, during which the star 
spends an hour reading short 
poems on several related themes 
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and an hour reading Shakespeare. 1959. For his seven-minute, 791- 
Rathbone is said to receive $1,500 word talk, the general was paid 
for each Evening. $2,500, or roughly $3.16 per word. 
Although Mr. Rathbone is a- Though most of the highest 
mong the highest earners in the _ paid speakers regard lecturing as 
lecture business on a _ seasonal a sideline, its by-the-way rewards 
basis, there are many speakers can be impressive even after al- 
who receive more per talk than lowances are made for travel ex- 
he does. Mrs. Roosevelt, who is penses and 20% agent’s commis- 
said to contribute her fees to sions. After appearing as an art 
charity, sometimes gets $2,500 a expert on $64,000 Challenge a 
lecture. Poet T. S. Eliot was paid few years back, actor Vincent 
a reported $10,000 for three lec- Price agreed to crowd a whirl- 
tures at a Midwestern university. wind lecture tour into his sched- 
The very highest known word-for- ule. In 69 days he spoke in 58 
word fee went to a general who cities. At $2,000 per lecture, he got 
lectured a group of auto manu- $116,000 in ten weeks. At those 
facturers in New York back in _ rates, who needs main lines? 
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THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Sister Emilie was charged with preparing a program of entertainment for the 
parents of school children. For the feature of the evening she painstakingly 
trained 20 boys from our 6th grade in marching and calisthenics. 

She was horrified when Johnny’s mother informed her, one hour before 
curtain time, that Johnny was in bed with a fever. Johnny was the indispen- 
sable man: the drill leader. 

She hastily coached a substitute leader, but with the strongest mis- 
givings. Tommy was willing enough, but could he remember everything? 

As soon as the curtain went back her worst fears were realized. Tommy 
gave the wrong signal, and chaos followed. Sister Emilie rushed to close 
the curtain over the bewildered group, who in a frantic effort to go on with 
the show had begun marching in several directions. 

As she was about to pull the rope, she heard a decisive voice on stage. 
It was Tommy, going into a comic monologue of despair over the insub- 
ordination of the younger generation. Then he began barking out orders, 
strutting up and down the stage like a temperamental army officer. 

The half-panicked boys caught on to his ruse and helped him turn a 
dismal failure into a rollicking success. Nobody in the audience had the 
slightest idea that Sister Emilie’s number was not intended to be riotous 
comedy. Sister Cesira, F.M.A. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 
on publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to 


reprint, we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type 
quoted verbatim from books or magazines. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





NORAD: Space-Age 
~~ 
~~ 


Paul 


Revere 


By Alan Arnold 


The U.S. and Canada prepare push-button defense 
against push-button attack 


HUGE ROCKET, glistening 

frosty white in the full 

moon’s glow, thunders to 

life, and lifts with a roar 
from its secret launching pad. It 
streaks into the cold stillness of 
outer space. 

The booster’s second and third 
rocket stages ignite on schedule. 
At a predetermined time, the 
craft deposits its payload hun- 
dreds of miles above the U.S. in 
a globe-girdling orbit. 

The payload hurled high above 
the earth contains a nuclear bomb 
that can be aimed at almost any 
spot in the world and triggered 
by a radio impulse. Painted on 
the side of the orbiting weapon 
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is a bright red hammer and sic- 
kle. The triggering impulse would 
be ordered at the whim of Mos- 
cow. 

Meanwhile, at a military head- 
quarters situated in a group of 
yellow buildings on a quiet street 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., elec- 
tronic computers working at light- 
ning speed are making crucial de- 
cisions which could affect the 
freedom of mankind. Findings of 
these computers quickly are hand- 
ed to high-ranking military men 
from the U.S. and Canada. 

This is the North American 
Air Defense command (NoraD). 
The location is Ent Air Force 
base in Colorado Springs. The 
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base looks more like the campus 
of a junior college, but it houses 
the nerve center of a mighty early 
warning system designed to pre- 
vent a space-age Pearl Harbor. 

The description of Russia or- 
biting a nuclear bomb device is 
fiction, of course. Officials of 
NoRAD hope the day will never 
come when the fiction will be- 
come fact, but they are prepared 
for that eventuality. 

Last July, NorAD commissioned 
a new system designed to keep 
track of orbiting satellites, mis- 
siles, and other objects drifting 
through outer space. It is called 
the Space Detection and Track- 
ing System (spaDATs). A con- 
stant vigil now is maintained on 
all aerospace traffic over and ap- 
proaching the North American 
continent. 

Continental defense has come 
a long way since 1950, when our 
warning systems consisted of anti- 
quated 2nd World War radars. 
Propeller-driven P51 Mustang 
fighters and antiaircraft cannon 
were our weapons. For control we 
depended upon the British sys- 
tem, devised for the defense of the 
United Kingdom in 1940. This 
system, as used in 1950, concern- 
ed itself with defense against the 
TU4, an excellent copy of the U. 
S. Bzg bomber, which then was 
Russia’s only front-line bombing 
weapon. 

Intercontinental ballistic §mis- 
siles or earth-orbiting satellites, 
capable of reconnaissance, wea- 
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pons delivery, and warning were 
then known to the public only 
through the Buck Rogers and 
Flash Gordon comic strips. 

In the decade since 1950, the 
need for better defense increased 
greatly as airplanes got faster and 
faster and, more recently, as arti- 
ficial satellites took to the hea- 
vens. New weapons and sys- 
tems were planned. Improvements 
were made in existing devices like 
radar. The pioneers of aerospace 
defense formed the core of the 
North American Air Defense com- 
mand when it was established in 
September, 1957, replacing the 
old Continental Air Defense come 
mand. 

The NoraD system was forme 
ed less than a month before the 
Soviets ushered in the space age 
with Sputnik I in October, 1957. 
It thus became the first peace- 
time organization with coopera- 
tive operational defense planning 
wherein the governments of the 
U.S. and Canada place military 
forces at the disposal of a single 
joint commander. Within the U. 
S., it marked the first time ele- 
ments of three armed _ services 
had operated under one unified 
commander. 

The NorAD commander in chief, 
Gen. Laurence Kuter, is responsi- 
ble to both the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Canadian Chiefs 
of Staff committee. His deputy is 
Royal Canadian Air Force Air 
Marshal C. Roy Slemon, whose 
youthful appearance belies the 
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fact that he is the only officer 
still on active duty who was a 
member of the RCAF when it came 
into being. 

To do its job, Norap has 
achieved a model of the unifica- 
tion usually elusive in peacetime. 
Unity comes easily for the men 
and women of NoRAD who live 
with the ever-present possibility 
of the virtual destruction of our 
continent. 

“We are operating effectively 
together on defense even though 
we don’t agree on how to spell the 
word,” wryly observes one high- 
ranking Canadian officer. Canad- 
ians spell defense with a c. 

Speeds of jet bombers and bal- 
listic missiles of today and nuc- 
lear satellites of tomorrow have 
cut to a narrow margin the time 
available for detection, identifica- 
tion, interception, and destruction. 
Around norap headquarters, of- 
ficials refer to this condition as 
time compression. A 2nd World 
War B24 Liberator lumbered 
along at about 160 miles an hour. 
Then came the first of the pure 
jet bombers, the B47. It streak- 
ed through the sky at 600 miles 
an hour plus. Now, the Bs8 flies 
at speeds in excess of 1,140 miles 
an hour. The 1cBm’s blaze through 
the fringes of space at speeds of 
more than 15,000 miles an hour. 

Assume that warning was flash- 
ed that a B24 was making an at- 
tack, and that it was reported to 
be 500 miles away. There would 
be more than three hours to pre- 
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pare. Today, with the B58 de- 
tected at 500 miles, there would 
be but 26% minutes to take 
shelter. If an 1cBM were reported 
at a distance of 500 miles, there 
would barely be time to duck — 
not that ducking would do any 
good against a nuclear warhead 
tucked away in the missile. 

Defense against supersonic 
bomber or missile attack requires 
mountains of information. If the 
data were handled by human 
minds, the process would be too 
slow for the safety of a contin- 
ent. 

To provide more warning time, 
a system called sace, or Semi-Au- 
tomatic Ground Environment, 
was built. “The sace system 
provides NORAD with a command 
and control system that, though 
much talked about, is not gener- 
ally understood,” says NoRAD boss 
General Kuter. “Computers to- 
day are a thousand times faster 
than those of three years ago. 
They are a million times faster 
than the best of ten years ago.” 

The saGE system can practical- 
ly fight a war singlehanded. The 
brain of the system is a huge 
computer with the ability to re- 
ceive, memorize, calculate, and 
record answers instantaneously in 
code upon the face of an elec- 
tronic tube that looks like a tele- 
vision tube. 

The saGE direction center is 
connected by land communica- 
tions lines with 13 major sources 
of information concerned with air 
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defense. These include radar, mili- 
tary flight centers, navy picket 
ships on patrol for NORAD, air- 
borne early-warning aircraft, Tex- 
as-tower radar units far out in 
the oceans, and air-weather ser- 
vice stations. It also receives data 
on such things as flight plans of 
civil and military aircraft, weath- 
er, aircraft operational status, 
picket vessel plots, and airborne 
early-warning aircraft courses. 

More than 4 million bits of in- 
formation may be stored in the 
computer for instantaneous re- 
lease. Merely by pointing a Buck 
Rogerish type of electronic-eye 
gun at the face of the display 
tube, the operator activates a re- 
lay which calls up from the com- 
puter and transfers to a small 
five-inch tube on his console com- 
plete information pertaining to 
the situation he is monitoring. 

This computer, which has 58,- 
000 electronic tubes, automatical- 
ly calculates for the operator the 
most effective employment of such 
defensive weapons as guided mis- 
siles, antiaircraft cannon batter- 
ies, and speedy jet interceptors. 
The saGE system also can direct 
aircraft in for the kill. The Air 
Force’s F106 Delta Dart jet is 
now the flying slave of sace. The 
nuclear-armed F106, the world’s 
fastest, highest flying, and dead- 
liest all-weather jet interceptor, 
has given a potent new punch to 
NORAD. 

The plane uses an electronic 
guidance and fire-control system 
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which, when integrated with sAGE, 
will direct the plane on its in- 
terception mission and return it 
to base. About all the pilot has 
to do is take off and land. 
During the intercept mission, 
the pilot acts as a monitor of the 
electronic guidance and fire con- 
trol. He can override it in case 
of emergency. Although the F106 
weapons system was designed to 
offset the combat insufficiencies 
of human eyesight and reflexes, 
no electronic substitute has yet 
been found for the decision-mak- 
ing judgment of the human brain. 
Long before the days of sacg, 
the Continental Air Defense com- 
mand, forerunner to NORAD, real- 
ized that early warning of an at- 
tack was vital to the nation’s 
chance of survival. It was then 
that the famed network of radar 
outposts in the frozen North was 
constructed on some of the most 
desolate terrain on earth. These 
veteran outposts continue to play 
an important role in the defense 
against a space-age Pearl Harbor. 
Far north, on the upper rim 
of Canada, is the storied DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) line of 
radar stations. Some 600 miles 
to the south lies a second detec- 
tion system, the Mid-Canada 
line. A third warning network 
called the Pinetree line extends 
across southern Canada. Then 
comes a net of radar sites within 
the U.S. 
The Norap system now is be- 
ing complemented by an ultra- 
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modern network of gigantic radar 
screens as large as football fields. 
This is known as the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System, or 
BMEws. Each of these electronic 
giants is so effective it can detect 
an eight-foot object flying 18,000 
miles an hour above Los Angeles 
from a point atop the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

On Oct. 1, 1960, the initial 
BMEWS site at Thule, Greenland, 
sent test signals southward. They 
activated special displays in the 
NORAD combat operations center 
and gave the command’s battle 
staff its first look at alert signals 
similar to those which would 
warn of an ICBM attack. 

Two other BMEws (each with a 
detection range of more than 
3,000 miles) are being built, one 
at Clear, Alaska, and the other at 
Fylingdales moor in Northern 
England. 

Defense is not cheap. The 
BMEWS station at Thule cost tax- 
payers $500 million. The entire 
system will cost approximately $1 
billion. 

Carving the BMEws site into 
Greenland’s frozen wilderness was 
no easy task. To build the station 
took two years. Live steam had 
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to be used to melt the solidly 
frozen ground to provide space for 
foundations. After the foundations 
were laid, refrigeration coils were 
placed in the ground to freeze it 
again so the foundations would 
not sink into the marsh. 

The BMEws system is the fore- 
runner of the MIDAS system of 
satellites, which will increase the 
early warning time from I5 min- 
utes to about 30 minutes. Mipas 
stands for Missile Defense Alarm 
System. 

Warning itself is not enough. 
Along with the necessity for de- 
tecting incoming missiles and 
alerting the continent goes the 
need for something to knock them 
down. A weapon to do just that 
is now at hand. It is the army’s 
Nike Zeus, considered by some 
military men as the only anti- 
missile missile being developed 
which can meet the IcBM threat 
during this decade. 

Whether the winds from Mos- 
cow blow hot or cold, the vigil of 
the 200,000 people of NorRaAD re- 
mains constant. Theirs is not just 
a 24-hour-a-day job; it is a 60- 
minute-an-hour alert. They main- 
tain the gigantic nerves on which 
our freedom, our lives depend. 


ORGANIZATION MAN 


At Broadw ay and s5oth, a mink-coated woman stopped to remonstrate with a 


panhandler. 


like this!” she told him. 


“You should be ashamed of yourself, begging on the streets 


“My good woman, what do you suggest that I do? Open an office?” de- 


manded the fellow with dignity. 


Dr. L. Binder. 





Mrs. Mac’s Audubon Club 


By Gordon Richmond 


HE CHILDREN got off the 

bus and walked along the 

river bank, joking and 
laughing as 5th and 6th graders 
do on a hike. 

They walked in pairs, and 
there was no running or skipping. 
Now and then a child stumbled. 
Of each pair of hikers, one child 
was blind and the other had sight 
but not enough for normal living. 
The buddy system makes the 
hikes possible. One pair of eyes 
serves for two people. 

They lingered over the little 
things. One who could see stop- 
ped beside a wild flower. “I think 
it’s a buttercup,” he said. They 
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Sightless children learn 
to see the songbirds 


knelt on the ground and he guid- 
ed his partner’s hand to the 
flower. 

“Yes, I can see you're right,” 
the blind one replied, fingering the 
flower. They use the word see 
without any restraint. 

“I can hear a northern yellow- 
throat,” said a 13-year-old. 

The group gazed at the tree 
from which the call came. They 
agreed that that’s what it was. 
But did Mrs. Mac agree? 


Mrs. Clara MacKenzie, the 
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club adviser, agreed. She describ- 
ed the bird’s colors and size. 

The youngsters moved on, but 
in another minute or two, some- 
one would ask, “Mrs. Mac... .” 

Blind children have been ask- 
ing Mrs. MacKenzie questions 
like this for the last 16 years. She 
organized the Junior Audubon 
chapter at the Minnesota Braille 
and Sight Saving school at Fari- 
bault. It is believed to be the 
only active group of its type in 
the country. 

Mrs. MacKenzie, now 60 and 
near retirement, has been a 
teacher at the state-supported 
school for 23 years. She is a 
pioneer in  nature-study work 
with the blind, and gets requests 
for help and advice from all 
across the nation. 

Although the field trips are 
concerned with all aspects of na- 
ture, the emphasis is on birds. It 
is not simple to explain a bird to 
a blind child. 

Mrs. MacKenzie’s first step is 
to give the child an indication of 
the bird’s size. The students get 
stencil cut-outs of the robin, the 
bluebird, and the goldfinch which 
also serve as guides in describing 
other species. Colored parts can 
be clipped on for those that see 
or marked in Braille for the 
others. Later, stuffed birds are 
brought in for eager hands to 
“see.” A moth-eaten starling is 
currently the closest thing to a 
songbird available. The class has 
ample supplies of the waterfowl 
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that are common in Minnesota. 

Then the children listen to re- 
corded bird songs and try to imi- 
tate them. The trick in learning 
bird calls, Mrs. MacKenzie says, 
is to associate each song with 
word phrases. Thus, the cardin- 
al’s song is “cheer, cheer, what 
cheer,” and the bluebird’s is 
“cheer, cheer, cheer the farmer.” 

One boy imitated the song of 
a black-capped chickadee with 
such perfection that the bird flew 
to him and followed him right up 
to the school building. Although 
he was blind, several sighted stu- 
dents saw the incident, and it be- 
came the talk of the school. 

In winter, members take turns 
keeping the feeders for the birds 
well stocked. They also play bird- 
identification games, including 
Bird-o, a kind of bingo with cut- 
outs written in Braille. 

Learning about flowers is more 
difficult. Mrs. MacKenzie may 
bring in both the wood and rue 
anemone, late spring flowers in 
Minnesota. The blind child learns 
to distinguish them by touch. He 
learns that the leaves on the 
wood anemone are at the “waist” 
and on the rue they are at the 
“neck.” 

To explain what a tree is to a 
blind child who may never have 
seen one is an even bigger chal- 
lenge. 

“T don’t think I succeed,” said 
Mrs. MacKenzie. “I explain it 
this way: hold your arm straight 
up from the elbow. Now the el- 
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bow is the bottom of the tree and 
like the wrist, has fingers or 
roots. These go into the ground. 
The trunk of the tree extends 
about to the wrist and the fingers 
suggest the branching. 

“When we have a cookout, the 
children carry branches and get 
some idea of size.” 

Blind children can hear a tree, 
too. They say the sound of the 
wind in the leaves is sometimes 
happy and sometimes sad, una- 
ware that this reflects their own 
moods. 

Mrs. Mac became interested in 
nature study during a long hos- 
pitalization. “I needed something 
to occupy my time,” she said. 
“Bird watching became a hobby 
and led to wider study. My fam- 


ily enjoyed it, too. We always 
had a loose snake in the house 
and birds’ nests and that sort of 
thing.” 

No armchair naturalist, she has 
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written for ornithological journals 
and is an expert on egrets and 
hawks. 

In her work with the blind she 
believes in being firm, precise, yet 
understanding. “I believe that if 
you love a child, you must do 
some things you might not like, 
for his own good. It is so much 
easier to gloss over things and 
just hope the child learns than to 
drill and drill until you know he 
has grasped the subject. 

“T would lie if I said I don’t 
get impatient at times. What 
teacher doesn’t? But I have to 
teach them as much as possible. 
Their world is so much different 
from ours.” 

The Audubon club makes that 
world bigger and more meaning- 
ful. Yet things most children take 
for granted—a sunset or clouds 
skidding across a full moon—the 
blind children will never know 
except in imagination. 


IN THE CATHOLIC DIGEST NEXT MONTH 


The Fury of Sister Borromeo, by Richard Coleman, is one of the 
great short stories of all times. A Catuo.ic Dicest fiction special just 


right for a January fireside treat. 


A young African student tells how he was recruited by a Moscow 
university and there trained in the politics of subversion and the tactics 


of revolution. 


An up-to-date report on the Vatican library by Msgr. James I. 
Tucek. Its methods are as old as papyrus and as modern as micro- 


film, he says. 


The strange story of a Community of Mexican nuns who re- 
mained in hiding for more than 70 years and then, when discovered, 


disappeared again is told by Herbert F. Leies, S.M. 





Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 





person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 


subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 


Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


THE LETTER: 


What would you like to know 
about the Church? 


To the Editor: How does the Roman Church regard 
the Eastern and Anglican communions? I have been taught 
that the Anglicans and Easterners are “Catholics” arguing 
against the supremacy of the Pope, while Romans are 
“Catholics” owning to the supremacy of the Pope. Thank 


you. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


You are correct, Virginia, 
in citing the supremacy of 
the Pope as a key feature 
in the difference between 
Catholics and their separat- 
ed brethren: Orthodox and 
Anglican. However, it is 
only a key; not the entire 
cipher or melody. 

Your key applies equally 
to Anglicans and Orthodox, 
but otherwise the Roman 
Church regards the two of 
them as quite distinct, for 
reasons which [ hope to ex- 
plain. You will notice also 
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Virginia Nelson. 


that I use the title Ortho- 
dox rather than Eastern, 
because many members of 
the Eastern rites are one 
with us—thoroughly Roman 
according to your use of the 
word. 

The Orthodox are indeed 
our separated brethren in the 
true sense of both words. 
They are our brethren be- 
cause their faith, love, and 
sincerity make them broth- 
ers of Christ, even though 
they have moved out of the 
house which He shares with 
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us: that house which we call his 
mystical Body. And they are 
brothers because we grew up to- 
gether in the same family for 
many centuries, combining fra- 
ternal fights with mutual devo- 
tion. 

They are brothers, too, because 
they share with us the same 
priesthood, the same sacrifice, the 
same sanctifying sacraments, the 
same Redeemer, and the same su- 
pernatural life. We are truly 
brothers when the same divine 
life, from the same _ paternal 
source, vivifies both of us. 

But we are sadly separated, 
and it is one of those long stories 
of family quarrels, involved and 
emotional, not very rational, but 
painful. 

The causes which separated us 
grew through the centuries. No 
single one of them could have 
torn us apart; it required dozens 
of daily annoyances, magnified by 
the years, We were separated by 
geography and history, by politics 
and personalities, by culture and 
customs, by language and liturgy. 

The moving of the Roman cap- 
ital to the Bosphorus was the 
first big step toward division, and 
the consequent influence and am- 
bition of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was a second. Those 
early heresies which we _ both 
fought together did harm to our 
mutual harmony; allies in war do 
not always prove better friends. 

Then empires began to grow up 
in the West, forming rival spheres 
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of influence and distracting our 
interest from our brethren. And 
often we failed to communicate 
with each other; when irritations 
made us angry we struck first 
(both of us), before we knew the 
facts; and then pride prevented 
our apologies for the hasty blows. 

There were conflicts of strong 
personalities: Photius and Igna- 
tius, Pope St. Nicholas and Ana- 
stasius the Librarian; Michael 
Cerularius and Cardinal Humbert 
—and many more. The ill feel- 
ings created by these conflicts 
were exploited by petty patrons 
of hate, suspicion, and provinci- 
alism. 

The Arabs and the Turks 
helped to pull us apart; and the 
Crusades caused confusion, and 
even open enmity when the 4th 
of them went astray and captured 
Constantinople. After that we 
Westerners tried to impose our 
ideas and customs on our breth- 
ren: to bring them back home by 
force, and on our own terms. It 
only pushed us farther apart. 


Arter THAT WE still sat down 
together in two general councils 
and tried to work out our trou- 
bles amicably. Our talks at Lyons 
in 1274 were well intentioned, but 
inspired too much by opportun- 
ism. They were successful at the 
conference table, but could not be 
translated into acceptance by the 
people. 

At Ferrara and Florence, in 
1438 and the following years, we 
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did much better: we had long, 
serious and profound dialogues on 
basic differences of theology. 
Mostly they were conducted with 
patience, prayer, and charity, and 
they arrived at a solemn formal 
expression of union and agree- 
ment. But again it could not be 
sold back home, where traditional 
feelings were too deep—too long 
fanned by fanatics—to accept 
calm reason. And even while 
flimsy hopes still lingered the 
Turks moved in and cut them 
off. 

Since that time there seems to 
be a resigned finality about our 
separation. And yet many groups 
have come back, proving that all 
the factors which divide us need 
not be fatal. Eastern Catholics 
have the same culture and cus- 
toms, the same languages and 
ceremonies, the same history and 
geography as have their Orthodox 
neighbors; yet they find them- 
selves feeling happy and com- 
fortable with us in the mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Our separated brethren of the 
East have drifted a bit farther 
from us than they were five cen- 
turies ago, when we agreed on 
reunion at Florence. Many of 
them have spent these long years 
under Moslem rule, and many are 
now under communist influence. 
Nor have we of the West re- 
mained stagnant. The Protestant 
Reformation shook us badly, and 
some of our doctrinal definitions, 


like papal infallibility and the 
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Immaculate Conception, are ag- 
gravations to East-West separa- 
tion. 

However, we may still sum- 
marize our attitude towards the 
Orthodox by recalling the prob- 
lems discussed with them at 
Ferrara and Florence for a long, 
hopeful year. There were four 
basic ones, which may be alliter- 
ated as: procession, panification, 
purgatory, and primacy. 

1. Does the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceed from the Father and the 
Son, or from the Father alone? 
It is part of the baffling mystery 
of the Trinity. But after it had 
been thoroughly discussed, both 
East and West agreed that we 
were all saying the same thing 
with different words and diverse 
emphasis. The Third Person pro- 
ceeds from the First and Second 
as from one principle or cause. 

Associated with this theological 
problem was an emotional one: 
we of the West had inserted into 
the ancient Creed of early coun- 
cils the Latin phrase filoque— 
“and from the Son.” We did it 
with propriety, we staunchly 
maintained, to clarify the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and to avert 
opposite errors. But our Eastern 
brethren claimed we should not 
have done it; even when they 
agreed with us on the doctrine it 
expressed, they said we should 
not have changed the Creed; the 
Council of Ephesus, in 431, clear- 
ly forbade us to do so. 

I called this an emotional prob- 
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lem. For centuries, especially in 
the East, agitators had made it 
a slogan of hate, a symbol of 
Western heresy. Just to shout 
filioque would make blood boil. 
But a few months of frank dis- 
cussion calmed this agitation, and 
brought easy understanding to 
those who were willing to listen, 
to think, and to pray. 

2. From times immemorial the 
Easterners had used leavened 
bread in their Liturgy and Com- 
munion. The Westerners, remem- 
bering that the Last Supper took 
place during the Paschal time— 
the Jewish season of unleavened 
bread—had always insisted that 
there be no yeast in the host used 
at Mass. 


Tus, TOO, WAS an emotional 
issue, and a little intelligent dia- 
logue easily drained off the re- 
sentments of the centuries. To 
each his own! Both were bread, 
valid matter for the Eucharist, 
and age-old customs should be 
mutually respected. 

But once the question of the 
Eucharist had been raised there 
popped out a new problem, which 
had not been scheduled for dis- 
cussion: the form of the Conse- 
cration. Everybody agreed that 
the words used by our Lord at 
the Last Supper—“This is my 
Body—This is my Blood”—must 
be faithfully repeated in the name 
of Jesus by his ordained minister. 
These words evoked the divine 
power the Saviour had used and 
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promised; spoken in his name 
they changed bread and wine into 
the living Christ, just as they had 
done the first time He used them. 

However, right after these 
words of the Lord, the Byzan- 
tines had a prayer called the 
Epiklesis: “We pray and_ be- 
seech and implore thee to send 
down the Holy Spirit upon these 
gifts . . . and make this bread 
the precious Body of thy Christ 

. and that which is in this 
chalice the precious Blood of thy 
Christ.” 

For ages this prayer had been 
so closely tied in with the Con- 
secration that it seemed an in- 
tegral part of it. But the West- 
erners insisted that it was ridicu- 
lous to pray for a change which 
the Lord’s words had already ef- 
fected. 

Once again harmony was not 
too difficult, once there was mu- 
tual understanding. There was no 
need for compromise, only for 
comprehension. And to this day 
many Catholics of Eastern rites 
use leavened bread and _ the 
Epiklesis in their Liturgy, and 
Westerners find it good and beau- 
tiful. 

3. Purgatory required months 
of probing. One difficulty was 
that the Greeks had no well-de- 
veloped theology on the subject. 
But this was the easiest type of 
hindrance to remove; once they 
fully understood the Latin con- 
cepts they found them accepta- 
ble. 
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But this problem, too, had a 
corollary, not anticipated in the 
original plan of discussions: when 
we do get to heaven will we see 
God face to face, as the Latins 
held, or will our vision be indir- 
ect, as the Greeks believed? Here 
the discussion seemed to clarify 
the true doctrine for both groups: 
the beatific vision is a direct view 
of God, but we do not all see 
Him with equal clarity; this de- 
pends on our spiritual capacity— 
our sanctity. 

4. The question of papal supre- 
macy had threatened to offer the 
greatest difficulties; but it was 
rather quickly solved, and every- 
one seemed satisfied. Maybe the 
fact that the Greeks were tired 
and homesick hastened the solu- 
tion. 

But in reality the basic princi- 
ple was rather simple: Easterners 
would offer to the Pope in the 
future the same honor and sub- 
mission their ancestors had given 
him before the schism. 

Thus all the differences were 
solved, union was joyfully pro- 
claimed, and nearly everyone 
went home happy. But the joy 
did not last: the people back 
home did not have the same 
charity and patience, the same 
intelligent understanding which 
had prevailed at the council; 
neither did they have the same 
prayerful desire for unity. The 
seed was good, but the ground 
was not prepared for it; so the 
promising sprouts of union with- 





ered before parching prejudice, 
and no living sign of them re- 
mains. 


Anp Now, VIRGINIA, let us take 
a look at the Anglicans. They 
too, are our brothers in history 
and traditional faith, in charity 
and sanctity. And for many of 
us they are much closer than the 
Orthodox in culture and custom, 
in language, and even in liturgy. 
But in doctrine and worship they 
are much more widely separated 
from us. 

As brethren they shared the 
same home with us for as many 
centuries as the Orthodox had. 
They were younger brothers, but 
they stayed later; and while they 
were in the paternal home they 
probably caused less friction — 
notably less than some who are 
still at home. 

They broke the bounds of un- 
ion in much the same manner as 
the Orthodox: simply to get 
away from the authority of the 
Pope. They planned to remain 
thoroughly Catholic except for 
that link with the Chair of Peter, 
which we consider the essential 
bond of all Catholicity. 

Henry VIII, whose irritation 
with the Pope was quite personal, 
was possibly more intolerant of 
heretics than of papists. But he 
was not able to eliminate either 
of them. And after his death the 
Calvinists came into the open, 
beginning a campaign which 
would last for a century, at least, 
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in gold; may Cael 


flat: boxed. 92 Masses 


in all—50 more 
than most Sunday Missals. 


Every Mass printed in full—English on one 
page, Latin on opposite page. SIMPLIFIED 
CONTINUOUS ARRANGEMENT—ONLY ONE 
MARKER IS NEEDED TO FOLLOW ANY MASS. 

Other outstanding features: Personal in- 
troduction, meditations on the Mass by 
Bishop Sheen; full-color frontispiece of 
Bishop Sheen; Holy Week Liturgy; all 
Masses for First Fridays; all Holy Days of 
Obligation; Nuptial, Requiem, Burial Serv- 
ices in full—and more. 

10-DAY FREE TRIAL EXAMINATION COUPON 


To You Your r Bookseller 0 or r Church Goods Store or? 
| HAWTHORN BOOKS Dept. CD-1261, | 
| Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Please send me THE FULTON J. SHEEN | 

SUNDAY MISSAL for a 10-day free trial | 
examination. If not inspired by this beauti- 
ful book, I can return it and pay nothing. 
Otherwise, I need remit just $7.50 plus a 

small ll shipping charge. 

E EDITION: Send me the deluxe 

waitien embossed in gleaming 23K gold, with 

old page edgings, are silpcase. $12.50 plus 


go 
postage and handlin 
0) White Binding O Black Binding 


ZO. aa 
ol SAVE MONEY: Enclose payment with this 
coupon and we pay all shipping charges. Same 
iretum privilege and | prompt refund guaranteed. 
SE Ee See ee ee me —_—_—_— 
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and deeply affect the nature of 
the Church of England. 

There were three phases to this 
campaign; the first was under the 
boy king, Edward VI. It pro- 
foundly altered the doctrines of 
the church, resulting in the 43 
Articles (far from Catholic), and 
a Book of Common Prayer which 
eliminated the Mass. 

Mary Tudor gave the move- 
ment pause, but she also gave it 
martyrs. And under Elizabeth it 
came back to eliminate the hier- 
archy and infiltrate itself into the 
ministry of the church. But at 
the same time it had to give 
ground in matters of doctrine. 
The 39 Articles were less clearly 
Calvinist, and the new prayer 
book restored most of the old 
ceremonies. 

Then came the Stuarts to put 
the Puritans in their place, and 
for many of them that place was 
in America. But those who stayed 
kept working under cover, and 
the third phase of their campaign 
came in near triumph under 
Cromwell. The Westminster As- 
sembly had laid the plan for Cal- 
vinist victory, and while it never 
attained the success it had hoped, 
it did produce a third effect in 
the Church of England: it 
brought a cold Puritan simplicity 
into the warm, rich ceremonies of 
its Catholic tradition. 

These Calvinist influences af- 
fected the Anglican church un- 
equally. Some parts remain quite 
Catholic in both doctrine and cer- 
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emony, balking only at accep- 
tance of the Pope, and often out- 
doing the Romans in liturgical 
precision. But others show Puri- 
tan effects in both dogma and 
ritual—sometimes more in one 
than in the other. 

But from one Calvinist assault 
they have all suffered, though 
they do not admit it, and dislike 
to hear us say it. They lost their 
hierarchy, their valid Orders, 
their Apostolic succession. 

This is at once the deepest 
dividing factor and the point of 
greatest irritation between us. It 
means that even the most Cath- 
olic of them, with their deep Eu- 
charistic devotion and their exact, 
impressive liturgy, lack the true 
Sacrifice and the Real Presence. 


Hopes for union with the An- 
glicans encounter deeper difficul- 


ties than with the Orthodox. 
With the more Protestant of 
them our dialogue would have to 
cover the vast areas of theology 
treated by Trent, rather than the 
simple points of Ferrara-Florence. 
And with the more Catholic of 
them there is that stumbling 
block of Orders, which bruises in 
more sensitive spots than does 
the supremacy of the Pope. 

And yet past efforts at confer- 
ence have produced hopes of suc- 
cess, especially those at Malines 
some 40 years ago. And who can 
tell what miracles God might 
work through us if we mixed 
prayer with patience, charity 
with clarity of thought, and tol- 





erance with our tenacity for 
truth? In other words, if we 
would know each other better 
and love each other more we 
might thus come to a better 
knowledge and a deeper love of 
our common Saviour. 

Much of this knowing and lov- 
ing, Virginia, needs to be done at 
your level and mine, as well as at 
the conference table. There is no 
use in a union like that of Flor- 
ence, which looks perfect on pa- 
per, but cannot be sold in the 
churches and on the streets. 


FLIGHTS 9. 


FANCY 


Propren:So insignificant that his 
yawn isn’t catching. Jerome M. Beat- 
ty . . . His loud-speaker-equipped 
conscience. Loula Erdman. 


P icrunzp: Swirl of autograph seek- 
ers, like feeding piranha. Red Smith. 
. . . Autumn fields in sackcloth and 
ashes. Sister Cesira, F.M.A.... He 
wore a black slouch hat and a gray 
slouch suit. Red Smith . .. Bay 
flowering with sails. Helen C. Taylor. 


Poiten: Christmas shoppers ex- 
changing hellos and comparing good 
buys. Maurice Seitter... Marshmal- 
low phrases. Robert Traver. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures 
of speech, for which $4 will be paid on pub- 
lication. Exact source must be given. Con- 
tributions from similar departments in other 
magazines will not be accepted. Submis- 
sions cannot be — or returned. 
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TRAVELING 
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AMIlGQ! 


Consult your Travel Cigewt / 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPARTMERT 


PASEO DE LA RE 


FORMA 35, MEXICO CITY 





TO HELP YOU WIN 
CONTEST PRIZES 
PRIZE IDEAS 


America’s Favorite Contest Bulletin, that has 
taught our students to win over $4,000,000 in 
money and merchandise, 


Contains news of new contest, winning help, 
actual prizewinning entries. Learn to win cash, 
cars, homes, trips, appliances. 


Write TODAY for your free copy. 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. CD, 1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 





ARE YOU SHY? 


Lack of confidence in yourself is really a 
misfortune which can not only upset you 
but actually compromise your chance of 
success and advancement. 

Whether you’re a man or woman, if 
you lack self-confidence, you’re missing 
opportunities for putting yourself for- 
ward. You’re spending the best years of 
your life in loneliness and isolation. 

Try to grasp the extent of the handicap 
in being unassured and lacking authority 
and confidence. Think of the social and 
professional results achieved by those 
who know how to draw attention to 
themselves—and retain it. Self-confidence, 
assurance, and authority can be acquired 
and developed. But there’s a_ specific 
METHOD to the process. Don’t put off 
any longer the development of your tal- 
ents. Fill out the coupon below to receive 
your copy of the booklet “SUCCESS.” 


PLEASE WRITE LEGIBLY™"""""" 
INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
7552 St. Hubert St.,— (Dept. 15) 
Montreal, P.Q.—Canada 
I would like to receive the booklet “‘SUCCESS.” 
Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. 





Cathy 
Connolly’s 


Shopping 


WRAP each gift 
with love and affection 
for the true spirit of 
Christmas giving. 





SCIENCE comes to the aid of 
babies and weary parents with 
Slumber Tone. Invented by a 
physician and clinically tested. 
This unique device produces a 
calming influence, followed by 
sleep within 5 minutes. Safe to 
place in crib with infants up to 6 
months. Only $10.95 in depart- 
ment stores. 








SUMMIT is a new engrossing 
stimulating game. 3 to 6 players 
try to gain control of the Summit. 
$7.00 at better department and 
toy stores. 





IF SHE SEWS, she will appre- 
ciate this Electric Scissor. Quick, 
easy, accurate even on thin or 
thick fabrics. Saves time and elim- 
inates that “tired” finger feeling. 
Only $9.95 postpaid from Hoffritz 
for Cutlery, 49 East 34th St. Dept. 
CD, New York 16. 





LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


“! Earn 
$1300 More 
a Year!” 


“When I gave up my job, 
I found secretarial skills a 
must in the more desirable 
jobs. I enrolled for SPEED- 
WRITING and the day 
after graduation, I had a 
wonderful secretarial job 
with an annual salary in- 
crease of $1300.”—Alva 
David. Over 500,000 have 
learned shorthand the easy, 
accurate SPEEDWRIT- 
ING way, at home or in 
over 400 SPEEDWRIT- 
ING schools. They are win- 
ning success everywhere. 
SPEEDWRITING is easy 
to master. 120 words per 
minute. Age no obstacle. 
Typing available. Free 
book, Free sample lesson. 
SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 
Dept. 8412-1, 55 W. 42nd St., NYC 36, N.Y. 


GIVES You $1000.00 


Automatically 
1962 


CALENDAR 
BANK 


Forces you to Save! 


Get $1, 000. 00 with the sensational Perpetual Calen- 
dar Banks. Insert 25¢ a day and watch date advance; 
amount increase. FORCES you to save daily, or 
Calendar won’t change date. Save for a new home, 
car, college, vacation, etc. Reg. $3.50, now only $1.99 
each; 3 for $5.75; 6 for $11. Add 25¢ a bank postage. 
Send to LEECRAFT, Dept. CD, 300 Albany Ave.,; 
Brooklyn 13,N.Y. Sold by mailonly—prompt delivery. 


PLAYS 


OUR 1962 FREE CATALOG 


Our 144 page Catalog of one and 
three act plays for church and school 
production. Plays that are clean and 
wholesome—excellent entertainment 
and ideal for fund raising projects. 
Sent FREE to Program Sponsors. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 551 Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















REASONS for 
investing in our 
LIFE INCOME 
MISSION 
CONTRACT 


(AN ANNUITY) 


1, SAFETY 2. CHARITY 

3. FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
4. GOOD RETURNS 

5. CONVENIENCE 

6. CONTENTMENT 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


REV. FATHER RALPH, S.V.D. 
316 N. Michigan, Chicago 1, Ill. CD 


Name Age 
Address 








City 





TOP YOUR WEDDING CAKE WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
SYMBOL OF YOUR MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 


A meaningful symbol for 

every Christian wedding 

..an ideal sacred life- 

time memento for your 

home, Reverent simplici- 

ity crafted in two appro- 

priate styles... with 

intertwined wedding 

bands on the Cross. Im- 

pressively sized 612” x 

8”. The “Rings and 

Cross” and “XP Christo- 

fa gram” make ideal wail 

decorations to remain as 

a perpetual remem- 

brance of your sacred 

ce vows.(Christogram avail. 
rie 3 able with invitations to 


Sion = 
C/R RINGS & CROSS = Gold plated solid brass. $7.50 


FREE: WEDDING INVITATION 
KIT Plus authoritative Guide 
to Ordering invitations. 


XP—Christogram 
, o-pd. U. S. & Canada, gift-packed, moneyback guarantes, 


WEDDING DECOR giin 3. NY Devt 
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TRY THIS unique device Shap- 
ettes to find the most flattering 
eyebrow and lip outline to en- 
hance your natural beauty. Ten 
transparent plastic cutouts for only 
$1.plus a complimentary booklet 
on makeup and grooming. Charles 
of Fifth Avenue, Dept. CD, Box 67, 
Rugby Station, Brooklyn, N. Ys 


WARMTH without worry is the 
best way to 
describe this 
Westinghouse 
Deluxe Cozy 





=A Glow Heater. 


Try it for a 
week without charge and you'll 
agree with us. For details, write 
M. M. Clark, 44 E. 53rd St. New 
York, 22, 








WAKE up easily and pleasantly 
with a “Moonbeam” Silent Alarm 
Clock by Westclox. A light flashes on 
and off for 5 minutes. Guaranteed to 
rouse the early riser without disturbing 
others. $11.95 in better stores. 


GIVE a pretty 

girl this Cupid’s 

Arrow Pendant- 

cultured pearl 

_ and sterling silver 

ul —with chain 

$4.40 add 20c postage. Dominique, 210 
5th Ave. Dept. CD, New York 10. 





HER FAVORITE STATE 
will be a treasured charm 


in sterling silver—$2, 
bracelet $1 ...in 
14KT gold $10, 
bracelet $11. 


Jamaica Silver- 
smiths, 79-32 164 
St., Jamaica 2, N. Ys 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS ~Pets of All Kinds 


$ Add 25¢ 

Made of 2 0 0 FOR 1 Postage and 

LIVE LATEX Handling 
Delight Kiddies — Grown-Ups, Too! 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25c postage and handling for 
200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at this 
low price, so order several sets NOW for GUARANTEED 
PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-208, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 





FREE: 2-BIG XMAS 
GIFT CATALOGS 


#1—100 Page Campers Gift Catalog 
chocked full of gifts for camper, scout, 
hunter & fisherman. 


#2—84 Page Marine Accessory gift cat- 
alog. Over 3,000 branded marine acces- 
sories for your boat. 


AT DISCOUNT PRICES 
Write fo: 
Goldbergs-Sporting Goods & Boat Co. 
202 Market St. ¢ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














COMPLETE NEW FALSE PLATE 


Made from your old one and returned to you by 
Air Mail the same day... low as $15.95. New 
dental process needs no impression—guarantees 
perfect fit, miraculous comfort. Modern plates 
are lighter, stronger, more natural-looking. 
Save as much as $100. Send no money—for free 
details just send your name and address now to 
TRU-GRIP, 127 N. Dearborn St., Dept.160, Chicago 2, iL 





1 **BIG-TOP’’ TOY CHEST 
! Delights both Mom and Child . . . so bright, so 
! gay, so practical! Animals and Circus Clowns 
! are printed in 4 colors on this sturdy corrugated 
! litho-board Chest that measures 26 ’x1314 °x18.” 
{ Holds many toys ...a wonderful incentive to 
i keep youngster’s room neat. Order 1 for each 
i child. $3.00 ea. ppd. 

. BUYWAYS, Dept. CD, Caldwell, N. J. 





NEW ! AMAZING ! KANT-BITE ! 


BEFORE AFTER 

YOU CAN’T BITE your nails when you coat 
them with “Kant-Bite.” One brushing of this 
completely safe scientific formula forms a diamond- 
hard coat that cannot be bitten. It also prevents 
annoying splitting, chipping and breaking of nails. 
At work or play, you'll keep your nails long and 
beautiful. $1.50 ppd. GUARANTEED! 


KANT-BITE CO., Dept. CD-1 
Box 75, Rugby Sta., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


Less than 


24 vi: 
NEW 
TOWELS ey *- 


UNWOVEN COTTON AND RAYON 
That's right! Two dozen large towels for only $1.00 
(plus 10¢ for extra postage & handling). Think of 
it—LARGE SIZE unwoven Cotton and Rayon towels 
for less than a nickel apiece! Terrific value you've 
got to see to believe. We had to buy more than a 
hundred thousand to get this special low price. 
Now we're one this —- on to you, our 
customers. All orders on a FIRST COME, FIRST 
SERVED basis, so be sure and order all you'll need 
—you'll sure use all you'll buy—and you'll never 
fet a buy like this again. Thank you. ORDER NOW! 
ONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. T-208, P. 0. Box 126, Bethpage, L.1., N.Y. 
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A MEANINGFUL GIFT for your 
family. Your own 
authentic Coat of 
Arms reproduced in 
relief and full color 
on handsome 12” x 
10” oak shields. $20 
Postpaid from York 

Insignia, Ltd., York, England. Money 

returned if Arms cannot be traced with 

explanation and official Heraldry Soci- 
ety handbook, State original domicile, 
if known, 


DECORATIVE and useful—these 
8” high Hurricane Lamps with chimney, 
oil well and adjustable wick. Rests on 
table or hang on wall. Burns 6 hours on 
kerosene. Copper or chrome plated, 
Send $1 each to Murray Hill House, 
Dept. CD, Box 126, Bethpage, N. Y; 








YOU'RE PRETTY, practical and pregnant 
in this smart black wool jersey pullover 
topped by a bright felt poncho over snug 
black stretch pants. Sizes 6 to 16. Pull- 
over—$7.99; poncho in red, turquoise, 
gold—$9.99; cotton and Helanca stretch 
pants $7.99. Lane Bryant, 465 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. Write for FREE Stork 
Facts-CD, 














ST S—aA collection 
of 115 different stamps from all 5 continents. 
Includes Airmails, Commemoratives. Dead 
Countries and stamps over 60 years old. 
Value over $2.00. Introductory price only 
10c. Fascinating Free stamp literature and 
other stamps ‘‘On Approval” also included. 


Globus Stamp Co., Inc., 276 Park Ave. So., 
New York 10, New York, Dept. CD. 








Dinnerware Storage Rack pampers a 
service for 8 in just 1734”x9’x9” of 
space and with no chips because it’s 
vinyl coated. $3.49 ppd. Miles Kimball, 
141 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. Write for 
Free Catalog! 





Cae Ch Ce Ce Ce Ore 


SHOPPING DIGEST — The 
better way to shop by mail. New 
items for you, your home and family. 


FORGETFUL? Treat your- 
self to a Hallmark Thoughtful- 
ness Album and it will be easy 
to remember those important 
occasions. $3.95 at department 
and card shops everywhere. 





The 


Business of Flavor 


Hard-headed chemists team with sensitive 
palates to keep up with Americans’ 
increasingly sophisticated demands 


a* 


By Theodore Irwin 


Condensed from “Coronet”* 


HE AMERICAN palate is be- 

coming sophisticated. Cham- 
pagne coming here from France is 
no longer doux (sweetened to 
American taste). We now prefer 
our bubbly brut (dry). 

Today we have pumpkin-fla- 
vored ice cream, cigarettes with 
“a wisp of menthol,” barbiturates 
that taste like passion fruit, mint 
ginger ale, and chewing gum that 
smacks of carnations. One of the 
big-selling imitation flavors for 
foods in the East is a spicy, gar- 
licky species called “kosher-type.” 

The American citizenry today 
wants more and different gusta- 
tory sensations. We are becoming 
increasingly partial to distinctive 
flavor. What lies behind this bur- 
geoning trend toward discriminat- 
ing palates? “The public has now 
become spoiled,” contends Fred 
Wesley, a flavor chemist. “Our 
high standards of living have con- 
ditioned people’s taste buds to 
demand more pleasure.” 


* 488 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 
wi 


May, 1961. 
th permission. 
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Expert “flavorists” like Wesley 
have much to do with the practi- 
cally unnoticed changes in our 
taste preferences. The flavor-mak- 
ing company he works for, Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Inc., in New York, 
is part of an industry that con- 
stantly devises new or improved 
taste impressions for a wide va- 
riety of products. 

Only 49 members make up the 
Society of Flavor Chemists, each 
deeply grounded in organic chem- 
istry. Somewhat like the alchem- 
ists of old, they blend science, art, 
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THE BUSINESS OF FLAVOR 


and imagination in creating their 
flavors. Their materials are chief- 
ly fruits and other natural sub- 
stances such as herbs, spices, and 
essential oils and some aromatic 
chemicals. One firm alone, Givau- 
dan Flavors, Inc., has a “library” 
of more than 4,000 different taste 
experiences, ranging from  blue- 
berry to “imitation pizza flavor.” 

What goes into a typical flavor 
such as the “wild cherry”? First, 
there’s the true extract of wild- 
cherry fruit. But that has to be 
fortified. Added to the fruit ex- 
tract is benzaldehyde, a synthetic- 
ally prepared aromatic chemical 
that is considered the “soul” of 
the wild-cherry flavor. Then come 
other aromatic chemicals: vanillin 
and fruit esters such as amyl ace- 
tate and amyl butyrate. Some 
flavor houses add essential oil of 
orange. Other aromatic chemicals 
are included which are kept a 
trade secret by the flavor creators. 

Food flavors represent a major 
effort, but the greatest challenge 
to the flavorist fraternity is phar- 
maceuticals. “No matter how 
good an antibiotic may be,” Fred 
Wesley points out, “the public 
will reject it if it has a strong 
medicinal taste.” 

Doctors find that if a drug is 
disagreeable the patient may not 
take his prescription regularly, or 
he may become nauseated when 
he does. The problem is to find 
a flavor that will make a drug 
palatable. 

Consider what happened with a 
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widely used cold remedy develup- 
ed by the Schering Corp., in which 
sodium salicylate is used as a 
painkiller. But salicylate is nau- 
seating and hard to disguise. Re- 
search pharmacist Dr. Richard H. 
Barry tried hundreds of flavor 
combinations. At least three dif- 
ferent flavor firms were consult- 
ed. After six months, Schering 
scientists finally came up with the 
tricky winner: a chocolate flavor 
heavily fortified with vanilla and 
rounded off with Curacao orange 
and a dash of mint! 

Researchers at White Labora- 
tories worked for 20 years to mask 
the acetylsalicylic-acid taste in an 
antiheadache chewing gum. They 
eventually arrived at an effective 
orange flavor. In the drug indus- 
try, according to a recent survey, 
the most popular flavor is cherry. 
Some rely on coconut flavor for 
sulfa preparations, banana-pine- 
apple for antibiotics, butterscotch 
for penicillin, apricot for bromides, 
a rum-peach combination for an- 
tihistamines. At least, it’s no lon- 
ger altogether unpleasant to be 
sick. 

To get back into the realm of 
food, the cake mixes, for example, 
have changed greatly. As recently 
as 15 years ago, when a housewife 
baked her own cake, she used ex- 
tracts of vanilla, lemon, or orange, 
perhaps some cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmeg. Artificial liquid fla- 
vors in prepared cake mixes and 
puddings lost much of their char- 
acter on the grocers’ shelves. Then 
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flavorists scored a breakthrough, 
evolving powders with sealed-in 
flavors that didn’t evaporate. To- 
day you can buy an instant mix 
with burnt almond, cherry, but- 
terscotch, walnut, and other fla- 
vors to delight the 9,000 taste 
buds on your tongue. 

With taste so vital in edibles, 
most of the large food processors 
have set up elaborate systems of 
tests. Often a newly flavored food 
is submitted to an expert panel of 
men and women with acutely de- 
veloped taste sensitivity. Some of 
these persons are so sharp that 
they can spot the salt when a 
single teaspoonful is dropped into 
ten gallons of water. 

At the General Foods research 
center in Tarrytown, N.Y., as 
many as 300 experts may be call- 
ed upon for savoring sessions of, 
say, 16 flavor formulations of wild 
cherry. Divided into groups of 24 
to 60 persons, they narrow the 
choice down to eight “different” 
cherry flavors. Then, after a panel 
has pinpointed the differences, a 
company may send the product to 
a department store for its first 
consumer-preferences test; after 
this the two or three favorites 
may go to the public for a nation- 
wide preference vote, involving 
perhaps 3,000 or more families in 
a house-to-house canvass. 

At latest count, 174 ice-cream 
flavors tempt us. The favorites 
are vanilla (53%) and chocolate 
(19%). At the Borden Co., fla- 


vor specialist Jane Hsueh dreams 
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up a new flavor every two months. 
Among her latest is “banana 
bowl”: banana, strawberry mar- 
ble, chocolate chips, and mixed 
nuts. 

Although American tastes are 
constantly expanding, evidently 
we're not ready for startling inno- 
vations. One soft-drink company 
asked the Givaudan Co. to devise 
a flavor with a “tea background.” 
Natural tea, which loses its brisk- 
ness and becomes cloudy after 
standing, ultimately has a flat 
taste. Ingeniously, the Givaudan 
chemists took some tea and added 
extracts of natural plants and 
fruits, blending them into a hy- 
brid imitation tea flavor called 
“mintee.” However, after all that 
effort, the project was pigeonholed 
as “too pioneering.” 

But Americans like artificial 
flavors in cigarettes, cigars, and 
pipe tobacco. When a cigarette 
boasts of its “hint of mint,” four 
out of five smokers may not no- 
tice the mint at all until they’re 
told to expect the taste. In many 
brands, filters have screened out 
some of the original tobacco fla- 
vor. To replace or fortify it, many 
cigarettes contain such flavors as 
chocolate, honey, licorice, fruit es- 
sences, and sugar from molasses or 
maple. These may be sprayed on 
the cured tobacco leaves as “top 
dressing,” and “sauces” of flavor- 
ing substances are added to cor- 
rect deficiencies in tobacco blend. 

Few persons have ever smoked 
pure tobacco, just as we don’t gen- 
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erally drink pure tomato juice 
(what we get has spices and herbs 
to provide the taste that appeals). 
It’s flavor that counts, and Amer- 
icans have become accustomed by 
now to the added “something ex- 
tra.” 

An exception is candy, where 
Americans, apparently still con- 
servative, have not taken to fla- 
vors popular in other countries, 
such as lavender, violet, and rose 
water. 

For certain dentifrices, flavor 
chemists face a tough job to ov- 
ercome the usually bitter sudsing 
agent. They have had to create 
new compounds to keep tooth 
pastes “refreshing.” One example 
of a recent subtle change is in a 
Procter & Gamble Co. fluoridated 
tooth paste which contains unde- 
lectable stannous fluoride. To ap- 
peal to children, the P&G experts 
came up with an inspired solu- 
tion: a “bubble-gum” flavor. 

Professional flavor creators still 
run into problems they haven’t 
been able to solve. One is to pro- 
duce a real, honest-to-goodness 
lemon-flavored ice cream. Another 
is to duplicate the flavor of fresh- 
ly brewed coffee for a soft drink 
and to reinforce the taste of in- 
stant coffee. 

One of these days, the flavor al- 
chemists may come up with the 
most elusive of all savors: that of 
a juicy sirloin steak! That will 
be a real triumph because, the ex- 
perts say, steak has a glorious 
aroma but is practically tasteless, 
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TRIPLE 
DIVIDENDS 
FOR 
SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


... through investment in Life 
Income Annuity Contracts of- 
fered by the Oblate Fathers at 
the National Shrine of Our 
a of the Snows, Belleville, 


First, receive a liberal annuity 
check semi-annually for life, on 
any amount from $100 up. 


Second, save on income, estate 
and inheritance taxes. Qualify 
at any age. 


Finally, gain the satisfaction of 
knowing that your money is 
building one of the world’s 
greatest shrines honoring the 
Blessed Mother of God. 


OF FLAVOR 


Write for free 
information about 
the Annuity Plan. 
No obligation. 


Mail to: Rev. Edwin J. Guild, O.M.I. 
National Shrine of Our Lady of the Snows 
Belleville, Illinois 














NEW... for the little ones from 3 to 6 years! 


for very young 
Catholics 


tmprimatur: ¥ Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


HE CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is a wonder- 
& ful series of “busy books” for the little 
ones — written just for them by the beloved 
Maryknoll Sisters. There are stories... pic- 
tures ... cut-outs... animals...songs... 
games ...everything children love — a whole 
series of colorful books with a new one mailed 
to your children twice a month. 


Teaches as it entertains — helps mother, too! 


These thrilling “Treasure Box” books are a 
fine way to instill Catholic ideals in our 
youngsters. The pictures are bright and gay, 
full of glowing colors...and the characters 
4 vivid they seem to make each story come 
alive. 

Here are the answers to questions which 
small children ask about religion... help in 
teaching them about our faith while creating 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood 
fears. Here, too, we have the Life of Jesus— 
\and many other wonderful stories—all writ- 

\ ten so that even very small children can 

aX understand them. There’s nothing—no 

\ nothing—quite like books of their very 
own! Each copy is printed on pure 
¢*. white paper in nice, big, easy-to- 
read type. The covers are stur- 
dy enough to stand under lots 
4% of hard wear. 


anit. Take the first copy 


%, 
Ao 


¢ 


No obligation 
‘N to continue, 
eA Cancel 
“oe? “> = \ whenever 


A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius XI! 


“Even before going to school, a child looks at 
picture books whose memory will be with him 
for the rest of his life. There is good reason to 
take great interest in the first influences to 
which a child is subjected. The influences of 
books is not the least of these. God grant that 
the child’s clear eyes may be fixed on beautiful 
pictures and that his imagination and memory 
may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted 
without any foolishness to the freshness of his 
soul.” — Pius P. P. XII 


How to Join THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 


You can have these wonderful books mailed to 
your children by filling out the coupon below, 
The first copy is almost a gift—ONLY 10¢. 
After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a 
new and different one will be mailed twice a 
month—a wonderful bargain in hundreds of 
happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES 
ACTUALLY RECEIVED! DON'T DELAY! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first Treasure Box copy, 
we will send you absolutely FREE... a charm- 
ing miniature of the Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Oberammergau. This 
beautiful keepsake is yours to keep always! 


©MCMLIX TREASURE BOX 


| 
= John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 370 7th Ave., N.Y. 1, UN 





For Every Catholic Family—Yours Practically AS A GIFT... 
: The magnificent deluxe edition of 


THIS IS THE ROSARY 


By FATHER FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
with a personal introduction by 
HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN Xxill 


A priceless deluxe edition of rare and inspiring beauty— 
sumptuously bound in luxuriously padded white morocco- 
grained Artcraft—with hand-tooled design, lavishly orna- 
mented in GLEAMING GOLD FOIL! 


A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE 


we. 





“Oh, what a 

delight this blessed Rosary is! 
h, what assurance it brings of 
being heard here on earth and 


in the eternal heavens !’’ 


Pope JOHN XXIII 


YOURS 
FOR 
ONLY 


QO 


with money-saving advantages and spiritual rewards 
of membership in the Catholic Digest Book Club 








Ber 


tery of the rosary becomes 
a thrilling, inspiring, person- 
ally rewarding experience. To 
help you relive and “‘picture” 
each mystery—an inspiring 
illustration accompanies each 
f the 15 mysteries of the 
rosary. 


: A SUPREMELY BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF PRAYER AND DEVOTION 


...which tells you how to 
®pray the rosary ...the full 
® meaning of the various 
e phrases of the prayers... 
with what knowledge you 
should think and utter each 
phrase—so that each joyful, o 
sorrowful and glorious mys- 


CLAIM THIS BEAUTIFUL DELUXE $10.00 VOLUME FOR ONLY 99¢-WHILE SUPPLY LASTS! 


HIS magnificent book of devo- 

tion—with its superb hand- 
tooled ornamentation, rich white 
morocco-grained Artcraft bind- 
ing and gleaming Gold foil dec- 
oration—is the most valuable gift 
that you could ever receive, or 
give to your loved ones. For no 
book can bring you and your 
family more of the rewards that 
come from prayer... more of the 
wonderful graces of our Faith 
that flow from spiritual union 
with our Blessed Lord and Mary 
Most Holy! 

And, most wonderfully, the 
Catholic Digest Book Club will 
give you this extraordinary 
$10.00 deluxe edition practically 
as a gift, for only 99¢ with Trial 
Membership. Simply—here’s how 
the Club works: 

1) You will receive FREE each 
month “The Key” a handsomely 
illustrated brochure describing 
in detail each forthcoming selec- 
tion. You may reject any selec- 
tion simply by returning the 
postcard always provided with 


“The Key” for that purpose. 
Your only obligation is to pur- 
chase 4 books during the next 
12 months. Thereafter, you may 
cancel anytime you please. 


2) All books are new, complete, 
full-length library-size volumes. 
For selections that retail from 
$4.00 to $6.00, you pay only 
$2.95 p!us a few cents postage as 
—-* SAVING UP TO 
50% ! 


SEND NO MONEY—RISK NOTHING! 


You must be supremely delighted 
with this magnificent deluxe edi- 
tion “THIS IS THE ROSARY” 
at only 99¢—or you may return it, 
owe not one penny—and consider 
the entire matter closed without 
the slightest obligation on your 
part. But MAIL FREE TRIAL 
COUPON NOW — before entire 
deluxe edition is depleted at this 
gift price! Mail coupon to Cath- 
olic Digest Book Club, Dept. 
CD-12, 100 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 13, New York. 


| Send No Money! 7-Day Free Trial! 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
Dept. CD-12, 100 Sixth Avenue 
New York 13, New York 
Please send me the beautiful DELUXE 
EDITION of “THIS IS THE 
ROSARY”’—a full $10.00 retail value— 
for which you will bill me only 99¢, 
plus shipping. Also enroll me as a 
member in the Catholic Digest Book 
Club under the money-saving terms 

detailed at the left. 


E 
NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, 
I may return the volume within 7 days 
without the slightest obligation. 


In Canada: 
1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, Ontario 
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For Christmas Giving 


Gifts to be cherished... Choose From These Out- 
standing St. Joseph Missals and Catholic Bibles 


Each of These Volumes Is A Magnificent Edition — 
Check Their Features Closely — You'll Find Each Is 
the Best of Its Kind Available — PERFECT GIFTS ALL! 


THE HOLY BIBLE ... The 
“New Catholic Edition” 
with every latest Confra- 
ternity translation, glori- 
ous full color illustrations, 
large, easy-to-read type. 


Family record pages. Holy , 


Land Maps in color. 
ARTCRAFT Edition $9.95 
DELUXE Edition $19.95 


ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 

. truly the finest, most 
up-to-date, easiest-to-fol- 
low Missal. Extra-large 
type, Confraternity Ver- 
sion, contains over 50 full 
color illustrations. Simpli- 
fied arrangement. 


ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 
DELUXE Edition $12.50 


ST. JOSEPH CATHOLIC 
MANUAL .. . new illus- 
trated guide to Catholic 
Devotions, with Novenas, 
Mass Prayers, the Sacra- 
ments, the Church Year 
explained, Practical Dic- 
tionary.Over 1000 pages. 
157 full color illustrations. 


NEW CATHOLIC PICTURE 
BIBLE Over 100 thrilling 
Bible stories for boys and 
girls. Helps them to know 
and enjoy the Bible. Page 
after page of striking color 
illustrations. Easy to 
understand. Durably 
bound in cloth. Only $4.95 


ST. JOSEPH ‘‘CONTINU- 
OUS’' SUNDAY MISSAL 
revolutionary new 
arrangement now lets you 
fellow the Mass without 
turning back and forth. 
Each Mass complete in one 
section. 50 color illustra- 
tions, large easy-to-read 
type. Confraternity Ver- 
sion. 
ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 


DELUXE Edition $12.50 


ST. JOSEPH SUNDAY 
MISSAL . . . the tradition- 
al Sunday Missal. Over 25 
unforgettable color illus- 
trations, Latin-English Or- 
dinary, Confraternity Ver- 
sion. GENUINE LEATH- 


(ames 
Sownay MISSAL 
“> 


ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 ER GOLD EDGED EDI- 
DELUXE Edition $12.50 TION ONLY $5.95. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! We Mail Within 24 Hours of Receipt of Your Order! 
ACTNOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New York 1,.N. Y. Dept. co-12 


Send at once the book checked below. | will examine the edition for 10 days without 
cost. If dissatisfied, | will return the edition and the entire transaction will cost me nothing. 
If satisfied, | will begin payments of $2.00 a month until the full price plus postage is paid. 
10-Day Trial offer is limited to one book. If you wish more than one book, kindly send full 
payment with order. Money back guarantee. 


POD iste ae VERE Pi aitieGcskiapaeidalaaaceas ontivscebiiidebudiaeiianiaeaal 


POGIORE cccicccctcticnsealtindiiai ile Teast cngatagad eee sacatncebeunvetanee oiickdcanusoueseecians ce 


EM xchoccsasee prrrrene CNE LES ENO oe RE ey fe KA ST 


1. Holy Bible Artcraft $9.95 Q Deluxe $19.95 2. Catholic Picture Bible [| $4.95 
3. St. Joseph Daily Missal Artcraft $5.95 || Deluxe $12.50 

4. St. Joseph Continuous Sunday Missal |_| Artcraft $5.95 |] Deluxe $2.50 

5. St. Joseph Catholic Manual [| Artcraft $5.95 [| Deluxe $12.50 

6. St. Joseph Sunday Missal |_| Genuine Leather $5.95 

TO SAVE: Send full payment now and save postal and carrying charges. Send only $5.00 
for Artcraft Editions, $10.00 for Deluxe Editions, $5.00 for Regular Sunday Missal, $5.00 for Picture Bible, 
$9.00 for Artcraft Bible, $18.00 for Deluxe Bible. 








